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An article from the pen of Dr. George Dana 
Boardman is always welcomed in our pages. He 
gives us, this week, a pleasant sketch of his recent 
visit to the home of the greatest of England’s states- 
men. 


Now that the story of Solomon is being studied 
anew in the International lesson-course, there will be 
an added interest in the Jewish legendary lore concern- 
ing the great son of David, as compiled for our 
readers by Dr. Isaacs, the graceful and scholarly edi- 
tor of The Jewish Messenger. 

Sometimes it seems as if type-setters delighted in a 
little change of a word, in order to give a new mean- 
ing to a sentence they are sending out to the world. 
Thus, in a well-known lesson-help, the golden text of 
the lesson for September 14 is printed, “1 delight to 
do my will,O my God.” Most of us could utter that 
ejaculation withont hypocrisy, We wonder how 
many children fastened that text in their minds 
accordingly, with the feeling that nature and grace 
coincide beautifully at that point of pleasure! 

When our Lord declared that there is nothing hid- 
den save that it should be made known, he taught as 
clearly the duty of concealment, in its proper time, as 


—which one not only may conceal, but which he 
ought to conceal, from the knowledge of those who 
might be caused to stumble thereby. ‘“ Every man 
ought to burn his own smoke,” says F. W. Robertson. 
“ Till thou hast conquered, tell nothing of thy strug- 
gle,” says Lavater. Do not suffer your doubts, or 
your fears, or your temptations, to cast their dark 
shadows upon the lives of others who are, perhaps, 
weaker than yourself. Not till you have conquered, 
not till you have emerged triumphantly from the 
struggle, may you tell to these what will now be to 
them an encouragement and an inspiration, but which 
before would have clogged and hindered their upward 
progress. For the knowledge that you have con- 
quered will help them also to conquer. 


Whatever is distant tends to seem unreal, and when 
a thing has become unreal to us, it is difficult to pre- 
vent ourselves from forming a totally incorrect idea 
of it. Much of popular prejudice against particular 
persons and things is due to this cause. Those nations 
of Asia which we count barbarous, count us barbari- 
ans in return ; because, being far away, we are unreal 
tothem, and we being unreal to them, they picture us to 
themselves as monstrous and unclean. How different 
this spirit is from that of the kindly German proverb: 
“ Beyond the mountains there are peoplealso.”” And the 
truth is with the kindly proverb. Beyond the moun- 
tains which separate land from land, and beyond the 
mountains of prejudice which separate individuals 
from individuals, there are—not inhuman monsters 
—but men and women like ourselves, fighting the 
same fight as we, struggling with the same weaknesses ; 
loving, and losing, and crying to the heavens for help, 
as we also do. Human life is very much the same 
under whatever sky it is found, or in whatever circle 
of society it moves; it is ever battling with the same 
vices, and whether conquering or conquered, it is full 
of a dumb pathos that appeals to our common human 
feeling. The idea of universal brotherhood is no vain 
dream, but a prophecy, towards the fulfillment of 
which weall may help, by doing unto others as we 
would that they should do unto us, and by thinking 
about others in the kindly human spirit in which we 
would that they should think about us. 


Men are awed into greater carefulness of perform- 
ance by the knowledge that they are under close 
observation. The minister thinks of this and that 
keen face in his congregation ; the editor, of one and 
another discriminating reader in the vast and silent mul- 
titude who note his every utterance; and each is 
weighted down and steadied by the knowledge that no 
error of his, however slight, is likely to pass unnoticed. 
But there is no such trial of character here as comes 
when a man knows that his work will not be tested, 
and has to decide whether that is to be a reason for 
greater carefulness, or greater carelessness, in doing it. 
There is a lesson for all of us in the words which are 
reported to have been spoken by a great scholar, who 
knowing that he stood absolutely alone in his know}l- 
edge of a particular department, turned to his work 
within that department, saying in effect: “ And now 
I must be even more careful in what I write regarding 
this. For other scholars will test my other work, and 
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thoritative and there is no one to test it.” That is the 
spirit of honest work,—carefulness at all points, but 
special carefulness at points where none can test the 
work except the doer of it. Wherever there is a 
willingness to let mistakes creep into work, simply 
because it seems that that work will not be brought 
to any public test, there is also a certain element of 
mental dishonesty. A true workman cares more for 
the accuracy of his work than for his own reputation for 
accuracy ; and where he himself knows that his work 
has not been accurate, a false ascription of accuracy 
would conie to him only as an accusation and as a 
reproach. 





ALL THE TIME. 


It sometimes seems as though half the problems of 
personal life would he solved, could we answer the 
simple question : How is it possible to try to be good 
all the time, without binding ourselves in the galling 
chains of constant self-analysis ? 

This troublesome query is answered by different 
people in different ways. Some are very gentle and 
industrious and useful the greater part of the time, 
but give way to occasional fits of surliness, or idleness, 
or discouragement. Others seek to settle the duties 
of life by avoiding them in part, and by devoting 
themselves to the contemplation of God, the reading 
of religious books, and the practice of prayer, to the 
neglect of active religious work in the world. Some 
others, in their turn, read, think, and pray too little, 
and seek to settle everything by heedless and promis- 
cuous attempts at charitable well-doing, as though it 
were meritorious in itself, aside from the spirit that 
prompts it. Then there are those who apparently do 
not try to do good or to be good any of the time; and 
again, those estimable but hardly agreeable people, 
whose every act, word, and look, seems to say: “ Don’t 
look at me or think of me; Lam simply being patient 
and good with all my might; [ analyze my thoughts 
and doings constantly, and no minute passes without 
sincere introspection, lest I fail in any particular duty 
that I ought to fulfill.” But the best work of the 
world has not been done by men and women belong- 
ing to any of these classes. The soundly Christian 
ministers, doctors, lawyers, merchants. teachers, arti- 
sans, wives, seamstresses, or factory-hands, simply go 
right on, doing right in a fine unconsciousness that 
they are doing right. It takes time and trouble to 
reduce wrong-doing to a minimum; and not many 
men and women dare aver that they never fall into 
transgression or error; but all of us know those who 
succeed in uniting duty with happiness, steady work 
with constant cheer, and who get along without 
wasting time in foolish analysis and self-examination. 
How is it done? 

The doctor dreads those people who are always 
looking into their physical symptoms, reading about 
diseases in popular cyclopedias, and dosing them- 
selves according to the superficial conclusions they 
reach. So the minister or religious helper hardly 
knows how to deal with people who seem to suffer 
from over-conscientiousness, or “ devotional dyspepsia,” 
as a minister once called it. We must at the outset 
convince people suffering from this malady that they 
are crushing themselves beneath their own spiritual 
machinery. They must be told that they try so hard 





to be good all the time, that they think that they fail 
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to be what they ought to be, any of the time. Doing 
right constantly is clearly not thinking all the time 
of what we are doing. Worrying and self-analytic 
Christians need to go to Christ and learn that his 
“ service is perfect freedom ;” and that though there 
is never an,instant in which we do not belong to God, 
and must live for God, we are always his children, 
not his slaves. 

Many have been the helpful answers given to those 
who grow tired and discouraged under the burden of 
life’s constant duty, and its iteration and monotonous- 
ness. One of the cheeriest and most helpful of these 
counsels is that of Martin Luther, who knew, from 
sad experience, what remorse, and discouragement, 
and wearisome self-analysis were. ‘The truest 
repentance,” said he, “is to doso no more.” If we 
simply keep on not doing it, without morbid regrets 
or questionings, we come at length to a sort of uncon- 
scious excellence, which is so strong that it does not 
have to test its strength by constant experiments for 
its own sake. Paul forgot those things that were 
behind, in order that all the time he might press 
onward, without wasting in self-examination time 
and strength which belonged to others. It was for this 
reason that, when the time came to say it, he could 
recall the labors, stripes, imprisonments, deaths, ston- 
ings, journeyings, perils, weariness, painfulness, watch- 
ings, hunger and thirst, fastings, cold, nakedness, and 
church cares that he had endured. These things had 
taken all his time; in going “ onward, unswerving,” 
he had found his “true rest.” He had not thought 
of the religious effect of these things upon himself, he 
had worked for others first. And those who, in the 
years since Paul’s time, have put a great deal of joy- 
ous achievement into a few days of struggle, have 
been those who, like him—to quote Mr. Hale’s cele- 
brated motto—have looked out, not in; up, not down ; 
before, not behind ; and have lent a hand. 

Matthew Arnold’s best poem tells how, weary of 
himself, of introspections and questionings, he stood on 
the prow of a vessel and looked upward to the stars, 
yearning for their calm, and hearing the answer: 

“* Wouldst thou be as these are? Live as they. 

“ Unaffrighted by the silence round them, 

Undistracted by the sights they see, 
These demand not that the things without them 
Yield them love, amusement, sympathy. 
“ And with joy the stars perform their shining, 
And the sea its long moon-silvered roll; 
For self-poised they live, nor pine with noting 
All the fever of some differing soul.’. . . 
“O air-born voice! long since, severely clear, 
A cry like thine in my own heart I hear: 
‘Resolve to be thyself; and know that he 
Who finds himself loses his misery.’” 


Mr. Arnold elsewhere puts this answer into a more 
compact form by calling it “ toil unsevered from tran- 
quillity ;” and these four words sum up the life-work 
of hundreds and thousands of the celebrities and the 
“household saints” of all time. Longfellow has 
reminded us, in one of his truest poems, that there is 
always “something left undone ;” but he is pre-emi- 
nently the poet who also reminds us of 

“ The star of the unconquéred will,— 
He rises in my breast, 
Serene, and resolute, and still, 
And calm, and self-possessed.” 
Mrs. Browning, learning from singing birds, aod 
serene flocks, and “unslackened ocean,” and “ un- 
wasted stars,” prays for 
“So much patience as a blade of grass 
Grows by, contented through the heat and cold; ” 
and Leigh Hunt is reminded by the river Nile how 
to take “ our own calm journey on for human sake.” 
These poets well know that man is more than nature, 
and that placidity is a very different thing from sto- 
lidity ; but from the scenes of nature around us they 
find that serenity is as necessary in morals as .in 
physics, and that, indeed, catastrophism cannot exist 
without steadiness and fixity of purpose. 
“Ohne Hast, ohne Rast,” in the German motto 
which we translate, “ Without haste, without rest,” 





tells us to work without hurrying, worrying haste,— 
haste which refuses to have any play-time or waiting- 
time; and yet without rest,—rest which stops to waste 
time in tearing to pieces all our spiritual machinery, 
in order to see whether it is rightly made and in good 
running order. We should never forget that, until 
the whole world is a great deal better than it is now, 
we have too much to do for others to make it possible 
for us to waste much strength in planning how and 
when to work for ourselves, or how to become such and 
such a thing. “ What shall I do?” is commonly 
likely to be a more practically helpful query than 
“ What may, can, might, could, would, should I come 
to be?” Being, in the sense of attaining, comes 
through doing; but this is a hard lesson to learn. 
Even that godly helper of the Christian world, the 
author of the “Imitation of Christ,” is charged by 
Dean Milman with looking at self too much, in form- 
ing his estimate of the best way to be good all the 
time. The “sole, single, exclusive object” of that 
famous book, says Milman, “is the purification of 
the individual soul, of the man absolutely isolated 
from his kind, of the man dwelling alone in the soli- 
tude, in the hermitage of his own thoughts; with no 
fears or hopes, no sympathies, of our common nature; 
he has absolutely withdrawn and secluded himself, 
not only from the cares, the sins, the trials, but from 
the duties, the connections, the moral and religious 
fate of the world. . . . The title itself is a glaring mis- 
nomer.” If that is so, even this world-famous work 
has a serious blemish, which we ought not to copy. 
At any rate, let us not allow a similar criticism to be 
made on the book of our lives, to be read by man in 
part, and by God through and through. 

Sometimes, it is true, the question “ Am I his, or 
am I not?” is just the right one to ask, when, for 
example, its answering is to settle a question of practi- 
cal duty. But we certainly ought not to be asking it 
constantly, nor often. It is a good deal better to say : 
“ Let us not be weary in well-doing, for in due season 
we shall reap, if we faint not. As we have therefore 
opportunity, let us do good unto all men.” 





THE OLD TESTAMENT AND ITS NEW 
ENEMIES. 


In these days of the close sifting of the Old Testa- 
ment text, by scholars reverent and irreverent, and by 
many imitators and parodists of both classes of scholars, 
it is no small matter that the millions of teachers and 
pupils in our American Sunday-schools are studying 
that text for themselves, in the light that is newly 
thrown upon it, in special comment, by many of the 
foremost critical scholars from both sides of the ocean, 
Among the recent writers onthe special lesson-helps 
of our American Sunday-schools, in the current series 
of Old Testament lessons, are Professors Franz De- 
litzsch, I. Hamburger, Bernhardt Weiss, of Germany ; 
Professors Sayce, Rawlinson, and Angus, and Drs. 
Ginsburg, Edersheim, and Geikie, of England ; Prin- 
cipal Dawson, of Canada; and Drs. William Henry 
Green, Howard Crosby, Howard Osgood, William 


{Hayes Ward, Talbot W. Chambers, Charles A. Briggs, 


J. A. Broadus, and James Strong, of the United 
States ; together with many others, of hardly lesser 
note. Whatever there is of practical importance in 
the results of the latest and best criticism is, therefore, 
not likely to be lost sight of by intelligent Bible- 
students in the Sunday-school of to-day. 

It is a pleasant fact to note, in view of this state of 
things, that the Old Testament teachings were never 
so well understood, nor ever so highly valued, by 
Bible-scholars generally, as at the present time. And 
this fact is sufficiently prominent to disturb seriously 
the minds of some clergymen who have but a limited 
acquaintance with, and a strong prejudice against, the 
Old Testament teachings as a whole. A good illus- 
tration of the ferment in such minds appears in a 
recent article by the Rev. J. M. Whiton, of Newark, 
New Jersey, on The Anti-Christian Use of the Bible 
in the Sunday-schooi, in the current issue of The 
New-Englander. The article would be quite unwor- 





thy of notice, if it were not for the respectability of 
the periodical which lifts it into prominence; and 
even there its value is chiefly an illustrative one. 


Mr. Whiton sets out with thesweeping statement, that _ 


“the Sunday-school teaching of to-day assumes the truth 
of a doctrine of the inspiration of the Holy Scriptures, 
which was first put into creed-form by Swiss theolo- 
gians in the Helvetic Consensus Formula of 1675.” 
This view of inspiration he explains as being, “ that 
not only all the thoughts, but all the words, of the 
Scripture, its very consonants, and even its vowels 
(which last, according to Gesenius’s Hebrew Gram- 
mar, were not fully developed, as at present, till the 
seventh century of the Christian era), are all divinely 
inspired and free from error.” On this declaration, 
Mr. Whiton proceeds to build up his arguments in 
support of his titular thesis. Incidentally, he most 
unfairly cites Dr. Schaff concerning that Helvetic 
Confession, in a manner that would seem to intimate 
that Dr. Schaff and Mr. Whiton are at one in oppo- 
sition to the assumed basis of the Sunday-school 
teaching of to-day; although it is hardly necessary to 
say that the facts are wholly against any such suppo- 
sition. Now, it is to be observed that that basal 
statement of Mr. Whiton’s article is not true; is not 
true in form, substance, or spirit, so far as it relates 
to “ the Sunday-school teaching of to-day.” Itis not 
in any sense true. It is, on the contrary, wholly 
untrue. We do not mean, by this, that Mr. Whiton 
affirmed what he knew to be untrue. But we do 
mean, that he had no reason for supposing that it 
was in any sense true. The declaration merely seems 
to be, like much of the article which follows it, a 
sweeping, reckless statement, made without knowl- 
edge or due thought. 


In proof of our emphatic denial of any basis for 
such an assertion as Mr. Whiton’s, we challenge him 
to point to any of the leading and representative 
lesson-note writers, in our periodicals, denominational 
or undenominational, who claim, or even seem to 
assume, that the Hebrew vowel-points in our received 
Old Testament text “are all divinely inspired and 
free from error.” If Mr. Whiton were, indeed, 
familiar enough with the subject which he assumes 
to treat, to justify an opinion on this matter, he would 
know that there is hardly a lesson-help of any promi- 
nence in our country where the liability to error in 
the received text on this very point is not admitted and 
indicated by those who give direction to the Sunday- 
school teaching of to-day. In joining issue with 
Mr. Whiton over his false assertion concerning the 
popular Sunday-school view of inspiration, we would 
not be understood as counting that falsehood the 
most objectionable feature of his article ; for his entire 
treatment of the portions of the Old Testament text 
cited by him, is at variance with the spirit and meth- 
ods of Christian scholars generally. It is obviously 
not contingent upon any theory of inspiration what- 
soever, nor is it even consistent with any proper 
scholarly interpretation of a historical document which 
makes no claim to be a result of inspiration. We do 
suggest, however, that, it being seen that his sweeping 
statement concerning a fundamental matter which 
is within the range of his possible knowledge, with 
which Mr. Whiton starts his article, has no basis 
whatsoever in fact or in fairness, it is quite unneces- 
sary to follow up his subsequent falsities and errors, 
concerning matters which are absolutely and obvi- 
ously beyond both his knowledge and his capabilities 
of knowledge. 

It may be well enough to say, in passing, that Mr. 
Whiton recklessly denies the truthfulness of the Old 
Testament narrative at one point after another, and 
attempts explanations of what he assumes to be fic- 
tions, in a manner that would seem hardly less ridicu- 
lous to the average Sunday-school scholar, than it 
would to the members of the Old Testament Revision 
Committee. Thus, in assumed explanation of the 
plague sent upon Israel after David’s census-taking, he 
suggests that “ it was not remarkable, except in the fact 
of its coincidence with the census ;” but that “ in the 


distress of the plague, David is carried away by the 
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popular superstition, which takes the filth-disease as 
the consequence of the census ;” although Mr. Whi- 
ton is sure that “the only sin, in connection with 
which a pestilence could go as a punishment, was a 
‘sin against the laws of health.” How it happens 
that Mr. Whiton knows that the narrative of the 
plague itself is veritable history, but that the nar- 
rative of the interviews between David and Gad, 
concerning the punishment which was yet to come 
upon David, in consequence of the census-taking, is 
not veritable history, is by no means obvious, except 
as a result of what The New-Englander itself stig- 
matizes in the air of another such critic, as “ a very 
guileless Omniscience.” 

In short, the entire article by Mr. Whiton has in it 
so much of falsity of fact and absurdity of assump- 
tion, that it can, in itself, do no special harm to any 
reader of ordinary intelligence. Its chief importance 
’ is in showing the unreasonableness and folly of the 
comparatively few remaining Christian opponents of 
the systematic study of the Old Testament text in 
the series of International Sunday-school lessons, 
which was undertaken in spite of the protest of mul- 
titudes who have since changed their opinions—in 
consequence of a measure of Bible-study to which Mr. 
Whiton seems quite a stranger. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. — 


It is always gratifying to us to find that our emphatic 
utterance of some plain truth is startling to more or less 
of our readers. It shows that the repetition of that 
truth was needed in our sphere of influence. Hence 
there is a satisfaction to usin receiving the following 
note from a Pennsylvania lawyer: 

In your excellent paper of the 6th instant, in speaking of the 
site of Calvary, under Notes on Open Letters, you say: ‘“ They 
are also to be seen in that gathered mass of truth and error 
known as Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible.” Is this the same 
work mentioned on page 573 of the same issue, in your “ Stan- 
dard Religious Books’ advertisement, and commented on 
thus: “And for daily use it is believed to be the best edition 
published. Dr. Smith is so well known as peerless in this 
special field,—the latest and highest known authority,—that 
any special words descriptive of the work are unnecessary’? 

The two books are one and the same thing. It, indeed, 
there were any conflict between the two notices, it would 
not be the first time that the editor of, and an advertiser 
in, The Sunday School Times differed in personal opin- 
ion concerning a book which the advertiser offered for 
sale. But, in fact, there is no necessary conflict between 
the two notices. “The latest and highest [human] 
known authority” on any variety of geographical, bio- 
graphical, and archzological questions, in the realm of 
Bible exposition, at the present time, would almost 
surely be “a gathered mass of truth and error.” Smith’s 
Dictionary of the Bible is certainly entitled to that 
designation; and it is very important that our readers 
who turn to it bear in mind that it neither is inspired 
nor is otherwise infallible. 


How to induce the Lord’s stewards to pay over a 
reasonable share of the Lord’s money which has been 
entrusted to their care, when the Lord calls for it in 
the prosecution of his work, is one of the living ques- 
tions of to-day. What part a charity-ball, an ice-cream 
freezer, or a grab-bag, ought to have in inducing a 
Christian to honor the Lord’s drafts on the Lord’s 
deposits in the private bank of that Christian, is one 
of the elements in this question. We have already 
expressed ourselves on this point, on several occasions; 
and now we gladly give place to the opinion and testi- 
mony of a Methodist clergyman, who writes: 


I am deeply interested in the matter of tithing, and of fairs, 
festivals, etc. With your “Illinois correspondent,” in the 
issue of September 13, I favor the first, and oppose the second. 
I have always thought I had a clear way out of his dilemma: 
He asks, ‘“‘ Now, what should I have done?—remain at home, 
and refuse to support anything of the kind, or go and charge 
my expenditures to my personal expense account?” You 
say, “‘... don’t let him charge that swallowed-dollar to the 
Lord! Let him pay that out of his own pocket.” I believe 
that that plan, conscientiously followed by all who give a cer- 
tain proportion of their increase to the Lord, would soon'stop 
them from going to festivals, etc., because it would be cheaper 
for them to stay at home and give. And that is what I set out 
to say to the brother from Illinois. When at my parental 
home, I was about the only decided opposer of such things in 
the society. They were held, of course, in spite of me, I 
always stayed at home, and refused to support anything of the 
kind—festivals, of course, Then, after the reat had done their 





part in that way, I paid mine in cash. I did not “ refuse to 
support”? the church, but I did refuse support, moral or 
financial, to such questionable (to me, sinful) means of support. 
I recommend this to my brother, as an answer to his question. 
Since I have been in the ministry, I have followed the same 
course; and, having more influence, I have succeeded in sup- 
pressing such proceedings, in all instances except one, and 
that without any trouble in the church, The people all know 
that I give more, in proportion to my increase, than any of them ; 
and that, with my uncompromising opposition, has a stronger 
and healthier moral effect than law or argument could have. 


“ 





GARNERED. 
BY DOROTHY HOLROYD. 


The weary days creep slowly on. Not yet 
Has morn or evening brought me any token, 

But through it all,—doubt, pain, and long regret,— 
My life holds still one fond belief unbroken. 


O heart most dear! some day will surely show 

How, all unchanged, my love for you I’m keeping ; 
The seeds of springtime planting bud and grow 

In tender silence for ripe autumn’s reaping. 


But I am waiting still to bind my sheaves, 
Though crisp the autumn winds about me blowing ; 
The fields are turning brown, and whirling leaves 
Are swift forerunners of the summer’s going. 


My harvest-time is past. But not in vain 

Are love and trust; I have the sweet assurance 
That hearts shall never suffer hunger-pain 

Where heaven’s garners hold our hopes in durance, 





SOLOMON IN POST-BIBLICAL LEGENDS. 
BY DR. ABRAM 8. ISAACS. 


The historical data respecting Solomon are rather 
scanty, compared with the role he occupies as a national 
hero. Eleven chapters in 1 Kings (1-11) and nine in 2 
Chronicles (1-9) tell the story of his life; and these are 
possibly extracts from works no longer extant. But as 
if to compensate for the meagreness of historical details, 
legend has made him one of its favorites, and crowned him 
with attributes and achievements which keep his mem- 
ory forever green, although nearly three thousand years 
have elapsed since he ruled over Israel. 

It is not surprising that Solomon has received such pos- 
thumous honors. His name—a prince of peace; his lin- 
eage—the son of David’s old age; the auspicious cir- 
cumstances under which he ascended the throne; his 
completion of the temple, his wisdom and magnificence, 
the glory and triumph of his reign, the rapid growth 
and power of his sway, his foreign alliances and expedi- 
tions to the far East—these naturally wove about him 
a magic spell, and gained him lasting fame. The vices 
that darkened his happiness in his declining years, the 
consequences of his disobedience to God, which are told 
in Scripture’s blunt way,—these are shadows on the 
picture which have added to Solomon’s hold on the 
popular mind, and left a distinct impress on Jewish 
national folk-lore. His later sins create, in fact, a cer- 
tain sympathy for him, so singularly favored, and yet so 
deplorably weak. Who feels not compassion at Merlin’s 
fall? Does not Wolsey’s departed greatness arouse our 
pity? The appalling inconsistency between the wise say- 
ings in Solomon’s proverbs and his unrestrained extrava- 
gance at last, his sublime dedication prayer to the One 
God, and his erection, in after days, of seats of worship 
for strange gods—such inconsistencies show Solomon’s 
humanity, at least. It is the humanity in “ Faust” 
which has made Goethe’s creation a world-drama. Pos- 
sibly the same circumstance has contributed largely to 
Solomon’s popularity. We see a parallel to this in the 
traditional view among the Arabs of Haroun al Rashid. 
He reign is held to have been a golden era, and his fame 
and deeds are celebrated in tuneful verse. Yet this 
monarch led far from a model life, and the poets have 
considerably exaggerated the glories of his reign. (Com- 
pare Fligel’s Geschichte der Araber, page 194.) 

Solomon has been aptly regarded as the representa- 
tive of Oriental wisdom. The Bible tells us of his 
knowledge of nature and its productions, of his intimate 
acquaintance with the animal world, his “three 
thousand proverbs and one thousand and five songs” 
(1 Kings 5:12). Legend first in the Midrash, and then 
in still more exaggerated and grotesque forriin Arabic 
and Persian literatures, has reared an Aladdin’s palace 
of fancy on the simple biblical foundation. The ruler 
of Israel appears well nigh unrecognizable. His legen- 
dary history becomes a series of magical metamor- 
phoses: we fancy ourselves ina land of marvels; it is, in 
fact, the atmosphere of the Arabian Nights. He flits 
in and out of the sceue with the suddenness of Hazle- 





quin in the pantomime. Jewish and Arabic sources 
are full of his conversations with animals, his inter- 
course with spirits, his power over the world of demons, 
his weird transformations in pursuit of wisdom—in the 
style of the medieval Arab caliph—his strange adven- 
tures. He is accompanied by a retinue of genii, who 
do his bidding. The recurrence of types in legend as 
well as nature is curiously exemplified in the Talmud, 
making Solomon, in one of its most characteristic tales 
respecting that worthy, a foretype of Faust, whose Meph- 
istopheles is Ashmodai, king of the demons; while, to 
render the resemblance still more striking, a Marguerite 
is not absent from the story in the person of the lovely 
Naama, daughter of the king of Ammon. Naama’s 
fortune, however, is happier than Gretchen’s. Apocry- 
phal literature fairly revelled over Solomon; what we 
possess is but a fragment of what has been written in 
his glorification. Side by side with accounts of his 
grandeur and power are tales of his degradation and 
poverty. He is a beggar as well as monarch in legend. 
He loses in the heat of his ambition, his precious ring, 
and wanders and suffers in his grief until he regains his 
ring and throne. In the height of his fame, he receives 
warnings of impending danger; and when intoxicated 
with pride is made to realize the truth of the lessons 
embodied in the Proverbs and Ecclesiastes ascribed to 
him. 

Toselect a few of the Solomonic legends, and to present 
them briefly, is a difficult task; so many are equally 
striking that it is not easy to discriminate. Perhaps the 
most curious are those associated with the Queen of 
Sheba. The Bible tells of her visit to Solomon, 
attracted by the fame of his wisdom, and how she pro- 
posed riddles which he solved centuries before the appear- 
ance of the illustrated prize rebus. Riddles, however, 
were favorites in antiquity; and some current conun- 
drums are very ancient, dating back to the Greeks, in fact. 
Among the Orientals the riddle and parable were pecu- 
liarly athome.* The post-biblical legend tells us the exact 
character of these riddles, and their solution by Solomon. 
When the Queen placed two wreaths before the monarch, 
and asked him to tell which was real and which artificial, 
he opened a window; and a bee alighting upon the natu- 
ral wreath, told him what he wished to know. She 
brought into his presence a number of male and female 
servants dressed exactly alike, and wished him to tell 
who were men and who women. He ordered his 
eunuchs to give them nuts and roasted corn, and the 
men put them unabashed in their garments, while the 
women, more modest, received them on their handker- 
chiefs, thus revealing their sex to Solomon. “ What is 
is that,” the Queen asked, “ which comes like dust from 
the earth, whose food is dust, which is poured out like 
water, and which illuminates the house?” “ Naptha,” 
came the ready answer. Once when Solomon desired 
to build the temple, he sent to Pharaoh with a request 
for artisans. The king of Egypt summoned his astrolo- 
gers, who told him which of his artisans would die 
during that year, and these he sent to Solomon. But 
the latter’s wisdom enabled him to detect the plot, and 
providing each with a shroud, he returned them to 
Pharaoh, with the message: “Hast thou no shrouds 
wherein to bury thy dead? Here I have provided them 
with them.” When Solomon married the daughter of 
Pharaoh, the rabbins say, she not only made him 
acquainted with a thousand different kinds of musical 
instruments, but taught him as well the chants to idols, 
which caused him to forget the worship of the one God. 
In a Midrash transformed by Arabic influence (trans- 
lated into English by the late Thomas Chenery, editor 
of the London Zimes, and published in the Miscellany 
of Hebrew Literature, second series, London, 1877), Solo- 
mon is represented as riding on the wind, seated upon 
a great mantle sixty miles square. One day he was 
boasting of his power and wisdom, when the wind with- 
drew from him, and forty thousand men fell from his 
mantle. “Return,” he cried to the wind, “and be calm.” 
“ Return to thy God,” replied the wind, “and boast not 
of thyself. Then I will return.” And Solomon was 
taught wisdom by the words of the wind. 

In the necessarily limited space at command, it is 
impossible to refer to the Arabic and Persian legends of 
Solomon, with their picturesque exaggerations of rab- 
binical hyperbole. Weil, in his Biblische Legende der 
Muselmanner, has collected a variety of such anecdotes, 
two of which illustrate Solomon’s sagacity as a mere 
stripling of thirteen. Two men came before David, who 
was puzzled how to reconcile their differences. The 
plaintiff had bought property of the defendant, and 
while digging out the cellar had found a treasure. He 


*Wiinsche in his Rathselweishett der Hebrder, gives translation 
Midresbic legends respecting the Queen of Bhebs, . 
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demanded that the defendant should take the treasure 
back, for he had bought the property without it, while 
the defendant asserted that it did not belong to him, as 
he had sold to plaintiff the property and all its contents. 
Solomon suggested, as the best way to end the dispute, 
that the plaintiff’s son should marry the defendant’s 
daughter, and take the treasure as theirown. The other 
incident told in the Quran is in reference to the damage 
done by sheep. David decided that the owner of the 
field should receive the sheep as compensation. But 
Solomon said that the plaintiff should keep the sheep, 
receiving their milk, lambs, and wool, until the damage 
inflicted had been made good. How the tribunal grew 
dissatisfied with.Solomon’s judgment in civil cases, and 
resolved upon a public examination to test his fitness as 
David's successor, and bow he turned the tables upon 
his examiners, and baffled them by his questions, is 
told at length in Arab legend. 


A VISIT TO MR. GLADSTONE’S PARISH 
CHURCH. 


BY GEORGE DANA BOARDMAN, D.D. 





During a recent stay of two days in Chester, England, 
1 took a “fly” and drove out to Hawarden Castle, the 
country home of Mr. Gladstone. It isan ancient estate, 
beautifully wooded, here and there artistically thinned by 
the sturdy strokes of the Premier’s renowned axe, But 
what interested me most was a visit to the little parish 
church where the great statesman worships, and where 
his son Stephen has been the rector for seventeen years. 
Mr. Gladstone himself often “ reads the lessons” on Sun- 
days. Whenever he is at Hawarden Castle, he walks 
every morning in the week to the little church, where 
at eight o’clock there is held a daily morning service. 
Although a stupendous empire is on his hands, he finds 
time to go daily to church and worship. What a model 
for American statesmen ! 

The church is a venerable little structure, utterly 
unpretentious. But the spirit of worship is everywhere 
evident. One of the “ notices”’ in the porch so impressed 
me that [ subjoin a transcript. 


“ON YOUR WAY TO CHURCH. 


“On your way to the Lord’s house be thoughtful, be 
silent; or say but little, and that little good. Speak not 
of other men’s faults; think of your own, for you are 
going to ask forgiveness. Never stay outside; go in at 
once; time spent inside should be precious. 


“IN CHURCH. 

“ Kneel down very humbly, and pray. Spend the time 
that remains in prayers; remember the awful presence 
into which you have come. Do not look about to see 
who are coming in, nor for any other cause, It matters 
nothing to you what others are doing ; attend to your- 
self. Fasten your thoughts firmly on the holy service. 
Do not miss one word; this needs a severe struggle; 
you have no time for vain thoughts. The blessed Spirit 
will strengthen you if you persevere. 


“AFTER CHURCH. 

“Remain kneeling, and pray. Be intent; speak to no 
one till you are outside. The church is God’s house, 
even when prayer is over. Be quiet and thoughtful as 
you go through the churchyard. 


“ON YOUR WAY HOME. 

“Be careful of your talk, or the world will soon slip 
back into your heart. Remember where you have been, 
and what you have done. Resolve and try to live a 
better life.” 

Is there no hint in the above for American worshipers? 





WOMAN’S WORK IN JAPAN. 


BY MRS, HELEN H. 8S. THOMPSON. 


Since Japan has opened iis doors to all peoples, no 
work has accomplished more for the masses than that 
done by the foreign Christian women. The educated 
Christian lady excites far more interest and attention 
thanaman. “The learned lady,” ‘the wise woman,” 
~—sensee omias—is such a wonder, and holds in her hands 
a powerful magnet to draw the curious natives. She 
can go with her undiminished love and the sweet grace 
of her womanhood into quarters inaccessible to her 
sterner brothers. 

Some of these have traveled miles on foot, with only 
a faithful guide; lodging where night overtakes, with 
crowds of women pressing about, too eager to hear of 
the new faith to let the teacher eat or sleep; and some 
who cannot yet speak one word of Japanese have gone 
out on horseback with a bundle of tracts, to smile their 


_ 








greetings, and scatter the little white leaflets, very happy 
in this silent work. . 

These tracts are a simple Bible story of the creation 
and fall of man, and God’s plan to save him through 
Jesus Christ, in as few words as possible, told in the 
simplest language, so that even the women and children 
can understand. For the translated Gospels are in too 
lofty and difficult a style of language for the common 
people to understand, owing to the idiosyncrasies of the 
written language. Everybody can understand this little 
tract; and many come from a great distance to procure a 
copy, who have heard it read, and want to know more 
about “ the Jesus way.” 

Woman’s work among the women at Sanda, prepared 
the way for their missionary brethren, as a great field 
for preaching, and the formation of a church of devoted 
believers. One noble toiler, while mourning over late 
news of bereavement in her home in America, went to 
this town alone, save for her interpreter and a young 
girl to cook her food, and gathered a class of one hun- 
dred and forty boys and girls, to teach them of the true 
God and “the Jesus way;” going with pupils to their 
homes, to instruct the parents also, in ‘the Bible way,” 
—praying and singing in response to their earnest plead- 
ings. After returning to her home in Kobé, she would 
say that “one hour of such experience was worth more 
than a whole year in America!” 

Another faithful worker gathered about her, in the 
same place, a class of old women,—old enough to be her 
grandmothers,—whose faces fairly shone with joy in 
learning “this new way,” and the light that had arisen 
for them, or with solemn awe to think of what they 
had so nearly missed! What a joyous greeting awaits 
these consecrated women, each time they return to that 
enlightened spot: “I shall never forget that you first 
told me of Christ!’’ say one and another. Ah! is 
there any joy like that? 

Another lady—a wife and mother of many cares— 
gathered a large number of girls and women to her 
house every afternoon to learn to read and sew, which 
finally became the nucleus of the much loved Kobé 
school. But it often happens that the missionary’s wife 
becomes discouraged when she sees her single sisters 
outstrip her in the race of study and direct missionary 
work, forgetting, sometimes, that when “the Lord’s 
hosts”’ went forth to battle, some were called to “stay 
by the stuff.” Did not they also serve’? These women 
have children who cut teeth, have croup and diphtheria 
as well as the children in America, for whom clothes 
are to be made without the aid of skilled sewing-women ; 
whose manners are to be trained, and minds and hearts 
cultured. Nourishing food is to be prepared for weary 
and oft-times sick bodies; servants must be taught, and 
a superstructure of family comfort laid—a difficult task, 
from the entire ignorance of the servants, and the 
enforced fitting in of one’s self to most strange con- 
ditions. Husbands must be cheered and strengthened, 
and often sent away for rest, even at the expense 
of their wives’ own failing bodies. The wife must 
be always ready to step into the breach, as teacher, even 
preacher, keep open house for native and foreigner 
alike; for the new missionary and family, for the new 
teacher, for the traveler to China or Siam, or anywhere. 
She must invariably be polite, even though the natives 
do encroach upon her privacy of rest or home, lest this 
very polite people take a dislike to “these Christians ” 
Meanwhile she tries to become a proficient in the Jan- 
guage, and must keep up a constant and voluminous 
correspondence with the bome-land, “read up” in the 
periodicals, and always watch over her children, lest 
they be left, alone with harmful influences. What 
wonder that so many grow old and fail by the way? 


One dear lady, who had been sadly hindered from 
doing the outside work her heart had prompted, said to 
me: “Our servants have seemed very much interested 
lately in religious instruction. Last night the eldest 
one, a man of much intelligence and feeling, told us 
that he had heard and read of Christ for a whole year, 
but now he had decided to follow him If I can’t do 
much outside of the house, because of my cares, I feel 
as if I had some share in the work, when our servants 
come to Christ, because of our teaching. Our servants 
always come in to prayers, and we read together from 
the translations of the Gospel—the man and his wife, 
our teacher, and my nurse-girl—explaining the passage 
as well as we can, and then singing a hymn, Jesu ni Oidi / 
‘Come to Jesus,’ or Yoi fochi arimas, ‘There is a happy 
land.’ Then we read a translation of the Lord’s Prayer, 
and all kneel to pray it. No one knows, till they have 
tried it, how hard it is to pray in a foreign tongue. I 
feel like asking, every day, that ‘the tongue of the dumb 
may be unloosed.’ And I am having plenty of prac- 





tice these days, as the morning worship has lately been 
given up to me, that the worn husband may rest as much 
as possible from talking Japanese; and I try to remem- 
ber that, to make and keep a home for him, so that he 
can be strengthened to do great things,—this is my work 
too, This morning seven men and four women came 
before prayers, and sat down with us to read the story 
of the Syrophenician woman. Oh, the precious work! 
I want to have the strength and heart to doa great deal, 
but with the little children and poor servants I cannot 
get much extra time. It is a question how much it is 
right to give up to the servants of the care of the chil- 
dren, I do not feel safe or right to do it,” 


Will not the Christians of America pray for these oft- 
discouraged wives, who so valiantly “stay by the stuff”? 
Look at those interesting women, that come in crowds, 
and groups of three or four, to sit about the door, telling 
us they have seen the little tract, and want to hear more 
about “the Jesus way.” Here is a sweet-faced young 
woman, who comes in, from the street below, every 
morning to prayers. Less than a year ago she married 
one of our young students, and until then had never 
even heard of the way of life. She is one out of a large 
heathen family. Now her mother comes to see her 
baptized in a Christian chapel, and she has three little 
sisters in Sunday-school. We think she will lead her 
entire family to Christ. 

Yesterday was a great holiday in Japan, though our 
Sabbath. The little chapel being on a main street of 
the city, many of the passers by came in to listen, and 
thus heard the truth for the first time. During the hour 
of Sunday-school, many crowded about my class, being 
near the door, while I tried to tell them, in broken 
tongue, of Jesus the Saviour—their Saviour. Of course, 
to many, it is only a curious show, to see and hear us, 
because we are foreigners; but, whatever be the object 
of their coming, the truth is scattered, and we know 
that all the seed will not be lost. 

As the crowd leave the chapel, we hear one young 
man remark in Japanese, “If any man likes, he may 
become a Christian,” referring to the abolished edicts; 
and we cry inwardly, “Oh that many of them may 
like it!” 

Among the women who attended the Bible readings, 
held by our young teachers, was one who, for many 
years, had lived with an Englishman in a relation sadly 
common in Japan. He had been well brought up at home, 
but had left his morals in old England. Their next door 
neighbors were Christian Japanese, and held evening 
meetings in their house. Here they sang Japanese 
hymns, set to the old familiar tunes that this man had 
sung and heard from boyhood, in his own happy home; 
and when he heard the dear old tunes, they touched 
him enough so that he began to urge this woman to go 
in tothe service. I think he loved her—she was the 
mother of his boy, and he had kept her with him many 
years. She was a bright, interesting woman. 


After a time, she was prevailed upon to go, and then 
the young teachers went to see her. For a long time 
she studied the Bible with them, and then she began to 
realize the life of sin she was leading—that she must 
give it up, or stop studying Christianity. She often 
talked with the Englishman, and reminded him that he 
came from a Christian land; that, when he led her into 
sin, he knew better, but she did not; and then she urged 
him to marry her. But this is a difficult and very un- 
usual thing for a foreigner to do, and, for a long time, he 
resisted her pleadings. At last—we think that it must 
have been that God touched his heart,—he did consent 
to make all the reparation possible for the wrong he 
had committed, by making her his lawful wife. 


So, after permission was obtained from the Japanese 
Government, the necessary documents were made out, 
and the woman, by the advice and help of her teacher, 
dressed in a pretty English costume, and accompanied 
by her, went to the English Consulate, where they were 
joined by the Englishman, and the strange marriage 
ceremony performed 

Afterwards, the native Christians and the young lady 
teachers were invited to this man’s house, to a wedding- 
feast, the newly made husband treating his wife and 
Christian guests with marked courtesy and respect. At 
this date there are strong indications that he will 
become a decided Christian man himself. These facts 
are the more touching to us, because we know of so 
many foreigners who have deserted these poor Japanese 
girls when itsuited their convenience to return to England 
or France, or even America: but I never knew another 
of these men who ever married the woman at last. But 
does it not seem like a strange work for a missionary 
lady to be civilizing and Christianizing men from Chris- 
tian England? We feel like holding our breath to see 
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God work. Surely “God hath chosen the weak things 
of this world to confound the mighty; yea, and things 
which are not, to bring to naught the things that are!” 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME 


—— ee 


BRIGHT THINGS FOR JESUS, 
BY MINNIE D. BATEHAM. 


“ Do speak bright words for Jesus,” 
Such loving words unshamed, 
As spring to glad and eager lips, 
When dearest friends are named, 
Oh, never friend was nearer, 
With love more warm and true, 
Than He, who, on the last great day, 
Shall speak glad words for you! 


Do live bright lives for Jesus, 
That through them, unaware, 
His light may shine with wider power 
Than warmest words can bear. 
Make every service loyal, 
And daily you shall see 
How bright in sunshine or in cloud 
A Christian’s life may be. 


Do keep bright hearts for Jesus, 
Like fountains in the sun, 
From which the streams of outward life 
Unstained and free may run. 
And all the banks they water 
Shall blossom in his sight ; 
Oh, keep your hearts for Jesus, 
And he will keep them bright! 4 





A NURSERY TYRANT. 
BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 


It was such a pleasant old nursery that it seemed im- 
possible that anything disagreeable should enter into it. 
The three southern windows stood open in all pleasant 
weather, letting in cheerful sun and air. For cold days 
there was a generous grate full of blazing coals, and 
guarded by a high fender of green-painted wire. There 
were little cupboards set in the deep sides of the chim- 
ney. The two on the left were Barbara’s and Eunice’s; 
the two to the right, Reggie’s and Roger’s. Here they 
kept their own particular treasures under lock and key ; 
while little May, the left-over one, was accommodated 
with two shelves inside the closet where they all kept 
their hats and coats. 

No one slept in this nursery, but all the Erskine chil- 
dren spent a good part of the daytime in it. Here they 
studied their lessons, and played when it was too stormy 
to go out; there the little ones were dressed and undressed, 
and all five took their suppers there every night. They 
like it better than any other room in the house, partly, 
I suppose, because they lived so much in it. 

Barbara was the -eldest of the brood. It would have 
shocked her very much, had she guessed that any one 
was ever going to speak of her as a “tyrant.” Her idea 
of a tyrant was a lofty personage with a crown on his 
head, like Xerxes, or King John, or the Emperor Nero. 
She had not gotten far enough in life or history to know 
that the same thing can be done in a small house that is 
done on a throne; and that tyranny is tyranny even 
when it is not bridging the Dardanelles, or flinging 
Christians to the wild beasts, or refusing to sign Magna 
Charta. In short, that the principle of a thing is its 
real life, and makes it the same thing, whether its extent 
or opportunities be more or less, 

This particular tyrant was a bright, active, self-willed 
little girl of eleven, with a pair of brown eyes, a mop of 
curly brown hair, pink cheeks, and a mouth which was 
so rosy and smiled so often that people forgot to notice 
the resolute little chin beneath it. She was very good- 
humored when everybody minded her, warm-hearted, 
generous, full of plans and fancies, and anxious to make 
everybody happy in her own way. She also cared a 
good deal about being liked and admired, as self-willed 


they seldom dared to make up their minds about any- 
thing, or form any wishes of their own, till they knew 
what their despot had decided upon, Eunie was gentle 
and yielding, Mary almost a baby; but the boys, as they 
grew older, occasionally showed signs of rebellion, and 
though Barbara put these down with an iron hand, they 
were likely to come again with fresh provocation. 


The fifteenth of May was always a festival in the 
Erskine household. “Mamma’s May Day,” the children 
called it, because not only was it their mother’s birth- 
day, but it also took the place of the regular May Day, 
which was apt to be too cold or windy for celebration. 
The children were allowed to choose their own treat, 
and they always chose a picnic and a May crowning. 
Barbara was always queen, as a matter of course, and 
she made a very good one, and expended much time 
and ingenuity in inventing something new each year to 
make the holiday different from what it had ever been 
before. She always kept her plans secret till the last 
moment, to enhance the pleasure of the surprise. 

It never occurred to any one, least of all to Barbara 
herself, that there could be rotation in office, or that any 
one else should be chosen as queen. Still, changes of 
dynasty will come to families as well as to kingdoms; 
and Queen Barbara found this out. 

“Eunie, I want you to do something,” she said, one 
afternoon in late April, producing two long pieces of 
stiff, white tarlatan; “ please sew this up there and there, 
and hem it there,—not nice sewing, you know, but big 
stitches.” 

“What is it for?” asked Eunie, obediently receiving 
the tarlatan, and putting on her thimble. 

“Ah! that is a secret,” replied Barbara. 
know by and by.” 

“Can’t you tell me now?” 

“No, not till mother’s May Day. I'll tell you then.” 

“O Barbie,” cried Eunice, dropping the tarlatan, 
“T wanted to speak to you before you began anything. 
The children want little Mary to be the queen this 
year.” 

“Mary ! why? I’ve always been queen. What do they 
want to change for? Mary wouldn’t know how to do 
it, and I’ve such a nice plan for this year.” 

“Your plans always are nice,” said the peace-loving 
Eunice; “‘but Barbie, really and truly, we do all want 
to have Mary this time. She’s so cunning and pretty, 
and you’ve always been queen, you know. It was the 
boys thought of it first, and they want her ever so 
much. Do let her, just for once.” 

“Why, Eunice, I wouldn’t have believed you could 
be so unkind!” said Barbara, in an aggrieved tone. 
“Tt’s not a bit fair to turn me out, when I’ve always 
worked so hard at the May Day, and done everything, 
while the rest of you just sat by and enjoyed yourselves, 
and had all the fun and none of the trouble.” 

“ But the boys think the trouble is half the fun,” per- 
sisted Eunice. “They would rather take it than not. 
Don’t you think it would be nice to be a maid of honor, 
just for once,”—persuasively. 

“No, indeed, I don’t,” retorted Barbara, passionately. 
“Be maid of honor, and have that baby of a Mary 
queen! You must be crazy, Eunice Erskine I’ll be 
queen or nothing, you can tell the boys; and if I backed 
out, and didn’t help, I guess you’d all be sorry enough.” 
So saying, Barbara marched off with her chin in the 
air. She was not really much afraid that her usually 
obedient subjects would resist her authority ; but she had 
found that this injured way of speaking impressed the 
children, and helped her to carry her points. 

So she was surprised enough when, that evening, at 
supper, she noticed a constraint of manner among the 
rest of the party. The children looked sober. Reggy 
whispered to Eunice, Roger kicked Reggy, and at last 
burst out with, “ Now see here, Barby, we want to tell 
you something. We're going to have Baby for queen 
this time, and not you, and that’s all there is about it,” 

“Roger,” said the indignant Barbara, ‘ how dare you 
speak so? You're not going to have anything of the 
kind unless I say you may.” 

“Yes, we are. Mamma says we ought to take turns, 


“You'll 





people often do; and whenever she fancied that the | 
children loved Eunie better than herself (which was | 
the case), she was grieved, and felt that it was unfair. | 
“For I doa great deal more to please them than Eunie | 
does,” she would say to herself, forgetting that not what | 
we do, but what we are, it is which makes us beloved or | 
otherwise. 

But, though the younger ones loved Eunie best, they | 
were much more apt to do as Barbara wished, partly | 
because it was easier than to oppose her, and partly | 
because she and her many ideas and projects interested | 
them. They never knew what was coming next; ait 


and we never have. Nobody has ever had a turn except 
you, and you keep having yours all the time. We don’t 
want the same queen always, and this year we’ve chosen 
Mary.” 

“Roger Erskine!” cried Barbara, hotly. “‘ You’re the 
rudest boy that ever was!”” Then she turned to the others. 

“Now listen to me,” she said. “I’ve made all my 
plans for this year, and they’re perfectly lovely. I won’t 
tell you what they are, exactly, because it would spoil 
the surprise, but there’s going to be an angel! An angel 
—with wings! What do you think of that? You'd be 
sorry if I gave it up, wouldn’t you? Well, if one more 





= : 
word is said about Mary’s being queen, I will give it up, 
and I won’t help you a bit. Now you can choose.” 

Her tone was awfully solemn, but the children did not 
give way. Even the hint about the angel produced no 
effect. Eunice began, “I’m sure, Barby—” but Reggy 
stopped her with, “Shut up, Eunice.” 

“ Everybody in favor of Mary for queen can hold up 
their hands,” he called out. 

Six hands went up. Eunice raised hers in a depre- 
cating way, but she raised it. “ It’s a vote,” cried Roger. 
Barbara glared at them all with helpess wrath ; then she 
said, in a choked voice, “ Oh, well! have your old picnic, 
then. Ishan’t come to it,” and ran out of the room, 
leaving her refractory subjects almost frightened at their 
own success, 

Two unhappy weeks followed. True to her threat, 
Barbara refused to take any share in the holiday prep- 
arations. She sat about in corners, sulky and unhappy, 
while the others worked, or tried to work. Sooth to say, 
they missed her help very much, and did badly enough 
without her, but they would not let her know this. The 
boys whistled as they drove nails, and sounded very 
contented and happy. 

Presently Fate sent them a new ally. Aunt Kate, the 
young aunt whom the children liked best of all their 
relations, came on a visit, and, finding so much going 
on, bestirred herself to help. She was not long in miss- 
ing Barbara, and she easily guessed out the position of 
affairs, though the children made no explanations. 


One afternoon, leaving the others hard at work, she 
went in search of Barbara, who had hidden herself away 
with a book, in the shrubbery. 

“Why are you all alone?” she asked, sitting dowa 
beside her. 

“‘T don’t know where the others are,” said Barbara, 
moodily. 

“They are tying wreaths to dress the tent to-morrow. 
Don’t you want to go and help them?” 

“No, they don’t want me! O Aunt Kate!” with a 
sudden burst of confidence, “they have treated me so! 
You can’t think how they have treated me.” 

“Why, what have they done?” 

“T’ve always been queen on mothers May Day,— 
always. And this year I meant to be again. And I had 
such a nice plan for the coronation, and then they all 
chose Mary.” 

* elet.; 

“They insisted on having Mary for queen, though I 
told them I wouldn’t help if they did,” repeated Barbara. 

“Well?” 

“Well? That’s all. What do you mean, aunty?” 

“T was waiting to hear you tell the real grievance, 
That the children should want Mary for queen, when 
you have been one so many times, doesn’t seem to be one.” 

Barbara was too much surprised to speak. 

“Yes, my dear, I mean it,” persisted her aunt. “ Now 
let us talk this over. Why should you always be queen 
on mamma’s birthday? Who gave you the right, I 
mean?” 

“The children liked to have me,” faltered Barbara. 

“Precisely. But this year they liked to have Mary.” 

“ But I worked so hard, aunty. You can’t think how 
I worked. I did everything; and sometimes I got 
dreadfully tired.” 

“ Was that to please the others? ” 

“ Y-es _ Fem 

“Or would they rather have helped in the work, and 
did you keep it to yourself because you liked to do it 
alone?” asked Aunt Kate, with a smile. 

“ Now, my Barby, listen to me. You have led always 
because you liked to lead, and the others submitted to 
you. But no one can govern forever. The rest are 
growing up; they have their own rights and their own 
opinions. You cannot go on always ruling them as you 
did when they were little. Do you want to bea good, 
useful older sister, loved and trusted, or to have Eunice 
slip into your place, and be the real elder sister, while 
you graduaily become a cipher in the family?” 

Barbara began to cry. 

“Dear child,” said Aunty Kate, kissing her, “ now is 
your chance. Influence, not authority, should be a 
sister’s weapon. Lf you want to lead the children, you 
must do it with a smile, not a pout.” 

The children were surprised enough that evening 
when Barbara came up to offer to help tie wreaths. Her 
eyes looked as if she had been crying, but she was very 
kind and nice all that night and next day; she was 
was maid of honor to little Queen Mary, after all. 
Eunice gave her a rapturous kiss afterward, and said, 
“O Barby, how dear you are!” and somehow Bar- 
bara forgot to feel badly about not being queen. Some 
defeats are better than victories, 
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i. The Son shail Bulld; proclamation of Solomon as king. ‘This, however, does not 
LESSON HELPS. : a a go ‘sca al rl... i decide the question at issue; for we know that, in the words of 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 


[Fourth Quarter, 1884.] 


1, October 5.—Sol GING DBVIG.......cccsereeeenesereenee 1 Kings 1: 22-31 
2. October 12.—David’s Charee: te don anwade 1 Chron. 22: 6-19 
October 19.—Solomon’s Choice... ma ane eee Kings 3: 5-15 
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4. October 26.—The Temple Built... 1 Kings 6: 1-14 
6. November 2,—The Temple Ringel Kings 8 : 22-36 
6. November 9.—The Wisdom of Solomon...................000..1 Kings 10; 1-13 
7. November 16.—Solomon’s BIM...........ccceccecseesesesererewereeeeel Kings 1: 4-13 
8 November 23.— Proverbs of Solomon Prov. 1: 1-16 
9. November 30.—True Wisdom... Prov. 8: 1-17 
10. D ber 7.—Drunk pourese ... Prov, 23 : 29-35 
11, December 14.—Vanity of Worldly Pleasure. ace bevestnn ¢eseedves Eccles, 2: 1-13 
12, December 21.—The Creator Remembered... ...ecles, 12: 1-14 


13. December 28.— Review. 





LESSON II., SUNDAY, OCTOBER 12, 1884. 
DAVID’S CHARGE TO SOLOMON. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(1 Chron. 22 : 6-19.) 

6. Then he called for Sol’o-mon his son, and charged him to 
build a house for the Lorp God of Is’ra-el. 

7. And Da’vid said to Sol’o-mon, My son, as for me, it was in 
my mind to build a house unto the name of the LoRD my God : 

8. But the word of the LORD came to me, saying, Thou hast 
shed blood abundantly, and hast made great wars: thou shalt 
not build a house unto my name, because thou hast shed much 
blood upon the earth in my sight. 

9. Behold, ason shall be born to thee, who shall be a man of 
rest; and I will give him rest from all his enemies round 
about: for his name shall be Sol’o-mon, and I will give peace 
and quietness unto Is’ra-el in his days. 

10. He shall build a house for my name; and he shal! be my 
son, and I wild be his father; and I will establish the throne of 
his kingdom over Is’ra-el for ever. 

11, Now, my son, the Lorp be. with thee; and prosper thou, 
and build the house of the Lorp thy God, as he hath said of 
thee. 

12, Only the Lorp give thee wisdom and understanding, and 
give thee charge concerning Is’ra-el, that thou mayest keep the 
law of the Lorp thy God. 

13. Then shalt thou prosper, if thou takest heed to fulfill the 
statutes and judgments which the Lorp charged Mo’ses with 
concerning Is’ra-el: be strong, and of good courage; dread not, 
nor be dismayed. 

14, Now, behold, in my trouble I have prepared for the house 
of the Lorp a hundred thousand talents of gold, and a thousand 
thousand talents of silver; and of brass and iron without 
weight; for it is in abundance: timber also and stone have I 
prepared; and thou mayest add thereto. 

15. Moreover, there are workmen with thee in abundance, 
hewers and workers of stone and timber, and all manner of 
cunning men for every manner of work. 

16, Of the gold, the silver, and the brass, and the iron, there 
isno number, Arise therefore, and be doing, and the Lorp be 


TITLE: 


with thee. 
17. Da’vid also commanded all the princes of Is’ra-el to help 
Sol’o-mon his son, saying, . 


18, Js not the LorD your God with you? and hath he not 
given you rest on every side? for he hath given the inhabitants 
of the land into mine hand; and the land is subdued before the 
LORD, and before his people. 

19, Now set your heart and your soul to seek the Lorp your 
God; arise, therefore, and build ye the sanctuary of the Lorp 
God, to bring the ark of the covenant of the Lorp, and the 
holy vessels of God, into the house that is to be built to the 
name of the Lor. 





LESSON PLAN. 


Toric OF THE QUARTER: Wisdom Ruling, 
Lxsson Toric: Wisdom in Advising. 
1, The Lord Advising His Servant, vs. 6-10. 
Lesson OUTLINE: { 2. The Father Advising His Son, vs. 11-16. 
3. The King Advising His People, vs. 17-19. 
GoLpEN TEXT: Arise, therefore, and be doing, and the Lord 
be with you.—1 Chron, 22: 16. 


Daity Home READINGS: 


M.—1 Chron, 22: 6-19. Wisdom in advising. 

T. —1 Kings 2: 1-11. Thoughtfulness in advising. 
W.—Job 2; 1-13. Wickedness in advising. 

T. —Acts.20 ; 28: 38. Profitableness in advising. 
F.—Josh.1:1-9. Encouraging by advising. 

S$. —Prov. 20: 18-30. Safety from advising. 

S$. —Matt. 10: 5-23. Help from Christ's advising. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I. THE LORD ADVISING HIS SERVANT. 


1. The Father would Build: 
It was in my mind to build an house unto... the Lord, 
I dwell in a house of cedar, but the ark within curtains (2 Sam. 7: 2). 
In the heart of David my father to build a house (1 Kings 8 : 17). 
In my heart to build a house of rest (1 Chron. 28 : 2). 
il. The Father could not Build: 
Thou shalt not build a house. . 
blood. 
David my father could not build a house (1 Kings 5: 8 


. because thou hast shed mush 


I will set up thy seed after thee (2 Sam. 7 UB im 


In his yo the epee peg, gy 

Lord, thou wilt ‘ordain in paces or us (. 

Come unto me oeill give you rest (Mati 11 ; 28). 
2, His Duilding. 

wee men build a house for my name, 


. shall build a house unto m 
He ball ‘build the temple of the Lord ( 


V. The Lord will Build: 
I will establish the throne of his kingdom over Israel for ever. 


He shall bear the glory . .. and rule upon his one (Zech. 6 : 13). 

I will establish his kingdom for ever ( Chron. 28 

a Ney increase of his government and peace there ‘shall be no end 
sa.9:7). 

1, It is well to do for the Lord: it is well to give up doing when the 

Lord himself so commands. 

2, It is hard to give up a cherished plan for —, the Lord, but 

that very giving up may be the best ible serv 

3. It is but one side of the Christian life, red- handed, to fight the 
battles of the Lord, as did the shepherd-king. 

. Itis at times equally important to be like the Wise Man—one 
who bringeth “ peace and quietness.” ‘ Blessed are the peace- 
makers.” 

5. It is a consoling thought to many a 

om * - ieee providentially cl 


name (1 Kings 5: 5). 
. 6: 13). 


man that the avenues 
to him will be opened to 


It ist . happy father who can base his trust for his children's 
future safety on a “ thus saith the Lord.” 

II, THE FATHER ADVISING HIS SON, 
1. Good Wishes Given: 
The Lord be with thee ; and prosper thou. 
Fear not... for the Lord . .. will be with thee (1 Chron. 28: 20). 
Immanuel . . being interpreted, God with us (Matt, 1 : 23) 
Now the God of peace be with you all (Rom, 15 : 33). 
ll. Good Gifts Desired: 
The Lord give thee wisdom and understanding. 
Give...OGod... thy eg ne unto the king’s son (Psa. 72:1). 
The Lord giveth ‘windon . . knowledge and understanding (Prov. 


Lacheth wisdom, let him ask of God (Jas. 1: 5). 


iM. Good Courage Enjoined: 
Be strong, and of good courage; dread not. 
Moses called ... Be strong, and of a good a (Deut. 31 : 7). 
Stand fast in the faith ... be strong (1 Cor, 16: 13). 
Be strong in the Lord, ‘and in the strength (Eph. 6: 10). 
IV. Good Work Urged: 
ana therefore, and be doing. 

pag ents, Arise, that we may go up (Judg. 18: 9). 

the night cometh, when no man can work (John 9: 4). 

hack and peace to every man that worketh good (Rom. 2: 10). 


1, Only - _ Lord is with the son can the father hope for the son’s 


a 
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2. eats the. Lord can give wisdom, or understanding, or, in fact, 
cagthing else worth having. 
3. Only by seeking to fulfill the Lord's statutes can the son hope to 
secure the Lord’s favor. 
. Only those who secure the Lord’s favor can have confidence, and 
to such there need be nothing but confidence. 
Only to prepare the materials has been the lot of aang a temple- 


builder since David's time. Only God knows the value of such 
preparatory service. 


III, THE KING ADVISING HIS PEOPLE. 
1. Of Benefits from God: 

Your God with you ...and the land is subdued, 
Your God hath given rest unto your brethren ty age 22: 4). 


a ay is he that goeth with you (Deut. 20 
If God is for us, who is against us ? (Rom. 8 : 31.) 


i. Of Duties to God: 

1, The Duty of Seeking. 
Set your heart and your soul to seek the Lord. 
Seek the Lord thy God, thou shalt find him (Deut. 4 : 29). 
Jehoshaphat feared, and set himself to fear the Lord (2 Chron. 20 : 3). 
Ye shall seek me and find me, when ye shall search (Jer. 29: 13). 

2. Of Building. 
Build ve the sanctuary of the Lord God. 


Thy seed... shall build a house for my name (2 Sam. 7 : 12, 13). 
The Lord . hath charged me to build (Ezra 1 ; 2). 


1, Past blessings should constitute an incentive to present service. 

2. Present service should result in some practical results that shall 
further the future advancement of God's kingdom. 

3. Future p of the kingdom of God depends not alone on the 
king, nor even on the elders of Israe), but on the faithfulness of 
every humble laborer, who can but help to bring the stones for 
the temple’s upbuilding. 


o 2 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


CALLS TO SERVICE. 
1. Methods of Calling: 
God's commandment (Exod. 20 : 3-5; Deut. 6: 15). 
God's requirement (Deut. 10: 12). 
God's appeal to man's gratitude (Isa. 45 : 5-7). 
God’s announcement of his yarn Ger. 10: 10; Heb. 9: 14). 
Joshua's exhortation (Josh. 24: 14-16). 
~—_ 's words (1 Kings 18: 21). 

2 promptings = 29: 2; 95: 6, 7). 
christs — — fs: ; Mark 12: 32). 
The a ice (Heb. i: 28, 29; Rev. 14: 7). 


2. Kinds of nd Be 
Israel called to destroy the heathen (Deut. 12: 2). 
Israel called to temple building (1 Chron. ae: 11). 
Israel called to seek the old ways (Jer. 6 | 16). 
Israel called to sacrifice burnt-offerings (Exod. 20: 24). 
Christians called to sacrifice self (Rom. 12: 2). 
Christians called to the service of love (Mark 12 : 33). 
Called to humble service (Matt. 10: 24; John 13: 16). 
Called to faithful service (Matt. 24: 45, 46). 


3. Obeying Calis to Service: 
Noah's obedience (Gen. 6 : 9, 22; Heb. 11:7). 
Abraham’s obedience (Gen. 22: ‘12; Acts 7: 3, 8). 
David's obedience (1 Sam, 18: 14; 1 ye 4 15: ). 
The apostle’ s obedience yee = 18-22; 
Christ's obedience (Heb. 5: 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


The chronological connection of this lesson with that im- 
mediately preceding it, is not clear. On the one hand a 
majority of commentators, perhaps, would place the events 
recorded in this lesson from a few months to two years before 
those of last lesson ; and this arrangement would accord well 
with the position of this lesson in the text of Chronicles. 
On the other hand, others, and with them, apparently, the 
Lessson Committee, would place this announcement of 
David’s plans to Solomon not long after the hurried anoint- 
ing of Solomon, in view of Adonijah’s rebellion. 


the Chronicler (1 Chron. 29 : 22) “they made Solomon the son 
of David, king a second time, and anointed him unto the 
Lord to be the chief governor.” The first proclamation was 
made, as for Jerusalem and the surrounding country, at 
the time of Adonijah’s rebellion (1 Kings 1: 32-40); the 
second was made in solemn assembly before the notables of 
the whole kingdom (1 Chron. 27: 28). Whether, therefore, 
as most think, this lesson supplies details which ate lacking 
between the last chapter of Samuel and the first chapter of 
Kings, or refers to events between what may be called the 
first semi-private proclamation of Solomon as king, and the 
second and public proclamation, remains undecided. 

In view of the tenor of David’s words to Solomon, it 
should be remembered that Solomon's name in Hebrew (Sht- 
léméh) signifies Peaceful. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D 


Verse 6 contains a summary statement of what follows 
(vs. 7-10); David’s own purpose to build a temple, and the 
message of the Lord to him concerning it (vs. 11-13); his 
direction to Solomon, and prayer on his behalf (vs. 14-16); 
preparations made by David (vs. 17-19); direction to the 
princes of Israel to aid Solomon in the work. 

Verse 6—As Solomon was by divine: appointment to suc- 
ceed his father upon the throne of Israel, David gives him 
directions respecting a sacred duty which it would be incum- 
bent on him to perform.—To build an house: Both the tab- 
ernacle of Moses, which had been set up at Shiloh (Josh. 
18: 1), and the sacred tent, which David had pitched upon 
Zion for the reception of the ark after its long concealment 
in the house of Abinadab at Kirjath-jearim (2 Sam. 6: 17), 
are, in a general sense, called “the house of God” (Judg. 
18:31; 1 Sam. 1: 24; Psa. 27: 4,5). In the strict sense 
of the term, however, house denotes a fixed and permanent 
habitation, constructed of solid materials, as wood or stone, 
contrasted with a tent which was made of textile fabrics, and 
was slight and movable. Strictly speaking, the temple of 
Solomon was the first house ever built for God (2 Sam. 7 :6;: 
1 Kings 3:2). This was built, not merely for the assem-. 
bling of the people for worship, but for God to dwell im 
(2 Chron. 6: 2), not as though he needed or could even be: 
included in an earthly abode (2 Chron. 6: 18; Isa. 66: 1); 
but where he condescended to place a visible manifestatiou 
of his‘glorious presence (2 Chron. 5: 13, 14), thus giving to 
Israel a sensible sign that he was really in the midst of them, 
and that in coming to the temple they could really meet with 
him.— For Jehovah, the God of Israel. Whom Israel worshiped 
in distinction from the other gods, which were worshiped 
by the heathen around them, and who had himself entered 
into special relations with them and made them his people, 
this temporary limitation of the true religion being for the 
sake of its more effectual preservation and its ultimate diffu- 
sion among all the nations of the earth (Gen. 12: 3; Rom. 
3: 29). 

Verse 7.— My son: The opening words of David’s address; 
another reading in the Hebrew is his son, which would be. 
the language of the historian as in the preceding verse. As 
in a multitude of cases, the difference of reading does not 
affect the general sense.—/t was in my heart: Suggestive of 
desire and purpose. The fact referred to is more fully 
detailed (chap. 17). After the long neglect of the days of 
Saul, who felt no interest in the recovery of the ark and the 
restoration of God’s sanctuary (chap. 13: 3), David made it 
his first care, upon his being established in his kingdom over 
all Israel, to bring again the ark, and make it once more, as 
it had been from the beginning, the centre of Israel’s worship; 
and he purposed to rear a fitting structure for Jehovah’s 
abode in the midst of his people.— Unto the name: An un- 
known God could have no name; the name of God expresses 
what is known of him, what he has revealed himself to be; 
it is God himself as revealed.— My God: Jehovah was not 
only the God of his nation, but was personally his own God. 

Verse 8.— And the word of Jehovah was upon me : Not merely 
as itis rendered in the Authorized Version, “came unto me,” 
that is, through the instrumentality of the prophet Nathan. 
The phrase expresses not only the idea of a communication 
to him, but of an injunction that was laid upon him. The 
reason here given, why David should not build the temple, 
and which is again repeated both by David himself (28 : 3) 
and by Solomon (1 Kings 5: 3), is not found so fully stated 
in the brief account of Nathan’s message to David (2 Sam. 
7: 5, ete.; 1 Chron. 17 : 4, etc.). Much more was doubtless 
said than is there recorded, and these words madea profound 
impression upon David’s mind. The same thought, however, 
is implicitly contained in Nathan’s allusion to David’s ene- 
mies and those of Israel, and his declaration that the Lord” 
would build David’s house before a house should be built for 
himself. David was not allowed to build God’s temple, 
because of the blood he had shed and the wars that he had 
waged. This is not to be understood as a censure passed 








God said unto me, Thou shalt not build (1 Chron. 28: 
Gaais Gees balled & evens tor toe 20 Gam. > 6). 


Chronicles clearly places the events of this lesson before « 


upon David for having engaged in war, and as implying that- 
his criminality was such that he had forfeited the privilege 
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of erecting a house for the God of peace (Rom. 15: 88). The 
kingdom of God is indeed righteousness and peace (Rom. 
14: 17), and its ruler is Shiloh, the Prince of peace (Gen. 
49:10; Isa. 9:6; Eph. 2: 14), but it is through turmoil 
and strife, and the hostility of many enemies, that it wins its 
way to final victory (Matt. 10 : 34, 35), and Jehovah is also 
the God of battles (Exod. 15:3; 1Sam.17: 45; Psa. 24: 8). 
The Lord was with David in his wars for the defense and 
enlargement of Israel, and gave him his successes (2 Sam. 
7:9; 8: 6-14), The necessity for these wars showed that 
God’s kingdom had not yet reached that degree of stability 
which set it above the assaults of foes. It was still properly 
represented by a tent, such as Moses had constructed for the 
migrations of the people through the wilderness. But it 
was on the eve ofa period of peace and tranquillity under 
Solomon, typical of its final triumph, which would be fitly 
represented by a more solid structure. As David, by his 
wars, had prepared the way for this period of establishment 
and glory, he might make preparations for this temple and 
gather materials for it, but he must not build it. The time 
had not yet fully come. 


Verse 9.—The name “Solomon” signifies “ peace,” and 
was given to him because of this divine promise of his peace- 
ful reign. 

Verse 10.—The reign of Solomon introduced a new period 
in the history of Israel. They were now thoroughly estab- 
lished in the land which God had giventhem. The period 
of struggle and conflict, which had continued ever since the 
days of Joshua, was now over. It was time, therefore, that 
God should have a settled abode, since the people in the 
midst of whom he dwelt, had now attained peace and secu- 
rity, and there were no foes to disturb their rest. Solomon, 
therefore, shall build a house for my name, not merely one to 
which God’s name should be attached in ordinary speech, 
and which should accordingly be called Jehovah’s house, but 
where God’s name, that is, the revelation of his being, should 
actually be, where God would dwell and would manifest 
himself (2 Chron. 6: 20). The peaceful kingdom of Solomon 
was, however, of short duration; it was only a type of the 
complete and final triumph of the kingdom of God, an imper- 
fect and temporary prefiguration of it, not the substantial 
reality. And the house which he reared, was, after all, of 
fragile materials, and has long since been destroyed. It was 
but a symbol of the ttue house of God, which a greater 
than Solomon was to rear (Zech. 6: 12, 13; Heb. 8: 2), 
which was to be built of living stones (1 Pet. 2: 5), and 
which shall stand for ever.— He shall be my son: Solomon 
stood in a filial relation to God as the object of his special 
love and favor (2Sam. 12: 24), and invested with a delegated 
sovereignty from the great King of kings (Psa. 89 : 27), in 
which, however, he was again but a type of him who was 
God’s only, begotten Son, and as such was the chief beloved, 
of the Father (Matt. 17 : 5), and the rightful heir of a uni- 
versal and unending sway (Psa.2: 7,8). And in him all 
the true people of God are made his sons and the heirs of 
his kingdom (Rom. 8 : 14-17).—TJ will establish the throne of his 
kingdom over Israel for ever : Of course, this does not mean that 
Solomon should never die, but should reign over Israel for- 
ever in his own person. Nor does it mean that the outward, 
visible kingdom over the Jewish nation should last for ever, 
and be perpetuated in the line of his descendants ; that king- 
dom exists no longer. It was terminated at the Babylonish 
captivity, and has never been revived. But the royalty of 
Solomon’s race is perpetuated in Christ, the King of the true 
Israel of God, whose kingdom shall never cease (Luke 
1:32, 33). 

Verse 11.—David accordingly charges Solomon to go for- 
ward and do this work, which the Lord had thus enjoined 
upon him, with the assurance that he should have prosperity 
and success in so doing; at the same time reminding him 
that God’s presence and aid were essential to the enterprise 
(Psa. 127 : 1). 

Verse 12.—Only: There were but two things about which 
David wassolicitous; if these were secured, all would go well. 
The first was the blessing of God: if God would but bestow 
upon Solomon the necessary wisdom, and direct him in his 
government of Israel. Solomon’s own sense of this need is 
shown in his petition subsequently made (2 Chron. 1 : 7-10). 
David’s second anxiety respected Solomon’s own fidelity to 
the law of God. 

Verse 13.—That there might be no mistake as to the law 
referred to, he distinctly states that it was the statules and 
judgments or ordinances, which the Lord had given to Israel 
through Moses (Exod. 21: 1; Lev. 26: 46; Deut. 12:1). 
And the language that he uses plainly shows that he had in 
mind the similar charge given to Joshua when he assumed 
the leadership of the people (Josh. 1: 7-9). If Solomon 
faithfully observed the law of God, he need be under no 
apprehension from the greatness of the task that was laid 
upon him ; nor from any obstacles or opposition from what- 
ever quarter; nor from any perils, foreseen or unforeseen, 
that might arise. He would then be sure of Almighty aid 
and protection. And, in fact, all of Solomon’s subsequent 
troubles arose from his own unfaithfulness in this very mat- 


ter (1 Kings 11: 9, 14, 23, 26). 





Verse 14.—im my trouble (mot, as in the margin of the 


English version, in my poverty): Referring to the disturbances 
and distractions of foreign wars; during these he had, with 
great pains and labor, accumulated materials for this vast 
undertaking. While David had been restrained from build- 
ing the temple himself, he had steadily kept it in view, and 
consecrated all the spoils gained in his various victories to 
this end (2Sam. 8: 10,11.) Difficulty is created by the vast- 
ness of the sums here named, so that we can scarcely avoid 
the suspicion that some mistake has crept into the numbers. 
One hundred thousand talents of gold would amount to some- 
thing like $2,250,000,000; and a million talents of silver to 
$1,500,000,000. Ancient authors speak of immense quanti- 
ties of the precious metals gathered by conquerors, like 
Cyrus and Alexander, or stored in sanctuaries. Not having, 
while I write, facilities at hand for any extended exami- 
nation upon this point, I simply extract from Keil the 
statement that Ctesias and Diodorus Siculus speak of enor- 
mous amounts of gold and silver treasure in Nineveh and 
Babylon; that Cyrus obtained by his conquest in Asia, 
34,000 pounds of gold, besides golden vessels and ornaments, 
and 500,000 talents of silver. Alexander accumulated in 
Ecbatana 180,000 talents of gold and silver; in Persepolis 
he captured 120,000 talents, and in Pasargada 6,000 talents. It 
is hardly supposable, however, that the spoils gathered by 
David in his limited conquests could have been so great 
as those amassed by the conquerors of all Asia. — Without 
weight: That is, too much to weigh, a very great quantity. 


Verse 15.—In addition to materials, David had collected 
a great number of skilled workmen, chiefly from Tyre, which 
was famous for its wealth, magnificence, and enterprise 
(2Sam.5:11). Solomon obtained more from the same 
source (2 Chron. 2:7, 8). Various explanations have here 
been resorted to. Some chargethe author of Chronicles with 
gross exaggeration ; but this involves an imputation upon his 
character as a historian which should not be gratuitously or 
lightly made. From acomparison with verse 16, it appearsthat 
the round numbers here given are not intended as accurate 
statements, but rather to convey in an indefinite manner the 
idea of an enormous amount; as one might speak of being 
assailed by myriads of insects, without meaning that there 
were just ten thousand, or a multiple of that number. It 
would appear, also, that the shekel which was the basis 
of the Jewish monetary system, was of different value at 
different periods, which makes any modern computation of 
the value somewhat uncertain. According to 2 Chronicles 
9: 16, three hundred shekels were equal to three pounds, or 
(Heb.) three manehs (1 Kings 10: 17), which was but half the 
value of the Mosaic shekels. It is further to be observed 
that textual errors are very liable to arise in numbers, and 
this may have been the case here.—Cunning: That is, 
skillful, as the word always means in the English Bible. 

, Verse 16.—The entire interior of the temple was overlaid 
with Sold'({ Kiemae’s : 21), and all the vessels of the holy and 
most holy places were either made of solid gold, or overlaid 
with gold (6: 28; 7: 48-50); the pillars of the court, the 
molten sea, and all the gessels of the court, were made of 
brass (or copper). Some silver was employed in the con- 
struction of the Mosaic tabernacle (Exod. 26: 21; 27: 17), 
and there may have heen some likewise in analogous posi- 
tions in the temple. It is mentioned as the material of some 
dedicated things which were “ put among the treasures of the 
house of the Lord” (1 Kings 7:51). It was largely em- 
ployed, no doubt, in the purchase of materials, the payment 
of workmen, and other expenses connected with the con- 
struction of this sacred edifice.—There is no number: So 
much that it has not been accurately computed. 

Verse 17.—In order more effectually to secure the accom- 
plishment of the design which lay so near his heart, David 
further laid his injunctions upon the princes of Israel, the 
leaders and principal men of the several tribes to co-operate 
with Solomon, and aid him in this great work. 

Verse 18.—He points them to the evidence of Jehovah's 
presence and favor with them. The long period of estrange- 
ment, during which the ark was in obscurity, and an object 
of terror no longer resorted to, had ceased upon David’s 
bringing it up to Zion. From that time God's help had 
gone forth from his sanctuary for his people’s deliverance 
The Philistines, who so long held them in subjection, had 
themselves been completely subdued. All the Canaanites, 
the original inhabitants of the land, were extirpated, or 
brought under their power. Surrounding nations, with 
which they had been at war, threatened their peace no 
longer. The conquest of the promised land which Joshua 
had begun, was now thoroughly effected. Israe] was firmly 
seated in his own land, and was at rest. 

Verse 19.—As all their present peace and prosperity was 
due to the blessing and favor of Jehovah their God, so its 
continuance depended likewise upon him, and could only be 
expected if they were faithful to his service. He, therefore, 
exhorts them in the first instance. Set your heart and your 
soul to seek Jehovah your God: Do so with fixedness of pur- 
pose and a determined will, and that not merely in the way 
of outward, formal service, but with true inward spiritual 
devotion. Seek him, not only frequent his courts, or seek 
responses from him, but strive after holy communion and 


fellowship with him, in s spirit of worship, love, and obedi- 





ence. And with this join the energetic discharge of the 
public duty, now so manifestly incumbent, that of building a 
fixed and seemly habitation for the Lord in your midst. 
There is no further occasion for the Ark to be carried from 
place to place, as in the migrations through the desert, or in 
their battles with their foes (Num. 10: 35; 1 Sam. 4: 8). 
As the sign and pledge of God’s presence in the midst of 
Israel, it should now be lodged ina solid and permanent 
edifice, and one worthy of the sacred purpose for which it 
was erected.— Sanctuary: God’s house was 8o called as holy 
to him, consecrated, set apart from all that was common or 
profane, and hence to be reverenced and regarded as of 
peculiar sanctity. It was fenced around with a sacred court 
into which nothing unclean must enter, and only they who 
came, in accordance with the ritual, to present their prescribed 
offerings. Into the sacred edifice itself none but the priests 
could go, and they in their sacred dress, and washed at the 
laver, and in the performance of their priestly functions. 
Into the Holy of Holies the high-priest alone could enter once 
in the year, with peculiar solemnities, on the great day of 
atonement. So overpowering was the sanctity of the place, 
that the violation of it, even by touching the sacred vessels, 
on the part of one unauthorized to do so, was punishable 
with death. This ceremonial holiness was the symbol and 
outward sign of the fact that this was the residence of the 
infinitely holy God, who required holiness in those who drew 
near to him, and who here imparted holiness to his people. 
—Ark of the covenant: Made by Moses in the wilderness, and 
so called because it contained the tables of stone on which 
were engraved the ten commandments, God’s covenant with 
Israel (Exod. 25: 10, 21; 1 Kings 8: 9).—The holy vessels of 
God; Such as the altar of incense (Exod. 30: 1), the golden 
candlestick, and the table of shewbread (Exod. 25: 28, 31), 
which stood in the holy. place, together with the subsidiary 
articles belonging to them (1 Kings 8: 48-50; compare vs. 
15-45). 





BUILDING GOD'S PALACE. 


BY CHARLES 8. ROBINSON, D.D. 


One little touch of nature there is in the address David 
made to his people, after he had given the sober counsel to 
his son about the erection of the temple. It is not found 
anywhere except in the record of the Chronicles: “ Solomon 
my son, whom alone God hath chosen, is yet young and ten- 
der, and the work is great: for the palace is not for man, but 
for the Lord God.” 

Now we shall be compelled to turn the story at once, and 
spiritualize the process of temple-building, in order to gaina 
really religious lesson to-day. There will be nothing strange 
or venturesome in this; for the apostle Paul tells us that the 
church is “the temple of the living God.” Christians are all 
fellow-workmen, under the great Master-builder, in laying 
the stones, and lifting the walls of the spiritual habitation of 
the Highest. ‘The building fitly framed together groweth, 
unto a holy temple.” 

This plaintive plea of the affectionate father as he died, 
that the people would stand by the young man on whose 
shoulders divine Providence was laying a vast burden of 
responsibility, is quite as pathetic when applied to any 
Christian pastor or leader who has been called forward into 
critical service. It seems as if such a text might make a 
good motto for customary appeal: “The work is great; for 
the palace is not for man, but for the Lord God.” This is 
true of all church enterprise; it would be true even of the 
setting up of God’s temple in a human heart. 

I. Let us note, in the outset, that this work of temple- 
building in the time of Solomon was a work of great sacred- 
ness. 

1. David found that out when the word came that hein 
person should not attempt it; his hands were not pure; 
“Thou shalt not build an house for my name, because thou 
hast been a man of war, and hast shed blood.” This answer 
humbled him greatly. Bnt it gave him elevated views of 
the infinite holiness of Jehovah, so that he acquiesced in the 
decision with a kind of half-apology for the presumption of 
his proffer And nothing is more affecting than the persis- 
tency with which he urges upon Solomon peculiar care con- 
cerning his motives in making the start (1 Chron. 28: 9). 

2. Strange is it that some Christians feel neither the glory 
nor the sanctity of the undertaking which has been laid upon 
the people of God in the evangelization of the world. Yet 
does the providence of God himself force the thought home 
upon their consideration every day and hour that the work 
goes on. The most successful laborers in this spiritual tem- 
ple-building are those of whom, in the outset, least might be 
expected. Intellect, position in society, wealth, noble birth, 
are all elements of efficiency, but a holy life is better than 
the best of them. Christ honors the heart more than the 
head or the hand in this task 

3. This is the reason why there is not more rapid progress 
among the nations. Christians are not holy enough. Leta 
child of God remember that he can do for the cause of the 
Saviour what none of the artisans of Tyre could accomplish, 
what all the gold of Ophir could never buy, just by a conse- 
crated devotion And, by recreancy in prayer, he ean make 
all the ways of Zion to mourn. Remember that a large part 
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of the zeal and patience of every congregation must be ex- 
pended in keeping its members where they belong in grace 
and fidelity. Toiling workers, who would be putting in 
other stones, have to stop, and go to polishing over again the 
blocks which are in; “the palace is not for man.” 

II. In the second place, we may note that this building of 
the temple was a work of great expense to both David and 
Solomon. 

1. Then, as now, we are to bear in mind that the repre- 
sentative of labor, as well as of the material in use, was the 
silver and gold contributed. The amount of wealth ex- 
pended in this undertaking must have been almost incredible 
(v. 14). We have another computation added to this, in the 
Book of Chronicles, further on (29: 2). There were jewels 
of untold value; and, stimulated by such princely munifi- 
cence, the people brought in their gifts (29: 6-9). Computa- 
tions vary, and it makes little difference how much, in 
money, all this amounts to; the building of that one edifice 
was a work of costliness beyond all times of ours. 

2. What motive lay behind this generosity? A most im- 
portant question; for it is just here that some of us fail. It 
was not mere abstract duty, not national pride, not simple 
consistency, not shame or fear of being outstripped by others, 
not desire to gain merit with God, not ambition to be praised 
by men: what opened the channels of their liberality was an 
ardent love for the kingdom of God, in the king and the 
people (29: 3, 9). 

3. Men now will give freely when love isthe motive. Our 
sadness and shame is that we do not offer willingly with a 
“perfect heart.” The insufficiency of silver and gold fur- 
nishes the proof of the lack. And this is the reason why the 
Church hesitates on the borders of its millennial glory of 
prosperity. 

III, Yet again: We may note that this work of building 
the temple in Solomon's time was a work of great personal 
labor. 

1. David provided vast numbers of artisans, with exceed- 
ing skill in mechanical crafts (vs. 15-18). Masons and cutters 
of stone, silversmiths and blacksmiths, and even princes to 
act as leaders, were chosen. Hiram, king of Tyre, sent his 
servants at the call, and they wrought together in the quar- 
ries and the mountains. Ophir gave up its gold, and Leba- 
non its cedars; forests near by furnished olives, and those 
more distant offered firs; marble came from the hillside, and 

jewels from the plains. 

2. How foolish are we all, who really toil more to cheer 
up our own discontent, than to do God’s appointed will! 
Think of the vast agencies and the varied agents which are 
needed to build this spiritual temple, about which we are 
continually called upon to be so busy. God has summoned 
from the beginning, and is summoning to-day, every one who 
names his name, to come and enter a hand in the labor. 
The question to each of us is close and pertinent, What are 
you doing to help build God’s temple? 

IV. Finally, let us note that the work of building Solo- 
mon’s temple was a work of great success, at the last. 

1 Ittook time. The edifice was pushed on slowly but 
securely. Think how still it was in Jerusalem, while that 
wonderful building was growing! Everything was brought 
on the ground so perfectly finished that there was not a 
sound of the axe or hammer during the whole period. Al- 
most at once that temple was shining and complete. “He 
that never saw Jerusalem in her glory,” say the rabbis, 
“never saw a lovely city ; and he that never saw the temple, 
never saw the noblest fabric under the sun!” 

2. “The kingdom of God cometh not with observation.” 
Now and then it seems to come slowly. But the day will 
arrive when we shall stand where we can see the whcle per- 
fected church of our Redeemer, clear, complete, and radiant. 
And then we shall recognize some of the stones or timbers 
we helped to put in. 

3. Let all workers be patient, and work on. There may be 
to-day, by the Ganges or the Gaboon, found many a faithful 
servant of God, quarrying out heathen rocks with blistered 
hands, or weary feet tired in the lifting, and polishing them 
into lively stones, ready to be borne up to Mount Zion. We 
shall think of them more highly for the Master’s sake, when 
the morning sun shall flash along the finished walls of the 
New Jerusalem. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 


BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


He called for Solomon his son, and charged him to build a 
house for the Lord (v. 6). There is hardly anything that 
better shows what is uppermost in a man’s life thoughts, 
than the disposition he makes of his property, and the mes- 
sages he gives to his children and executors, when he comes 
to make ready for dying. Some men endeavor to retain the 
hold of their property, after their death, by entailing it, or 
keeping it in the hand of trustees for a specific purpose, in- 
stead of leaving it unreservedly to anybody on the face of the 
earth. Some make it over unconditionally to their wives, 
or to their wives and children. Some give various legacies 
to relatives and friends, and then add a few petty sums for 
religious causes, as if to show that they think something of 





such causes—something, but not much. Others again leave 
money for the building of a church, or for the founding of a 
college, or for the endowing of a professorship, to the honor 
of the much revered name—of the testator. Yet, again, 
there are others, who put the name of the Lord above every 
name, and whose legacies, like their life-work, give proof of 
this pre-eminence of interest. David was one of the latter 
sortof men. Itis a pity there are not more men of David’s 
spirit nowadays. 

My son, as for me it was in my mind to build . . . but the word 
of the Lord came to me (vs.7, 8). Some of our best purposes, some 
of our noblest desires, are unrealized in life, because God inter- 
poses obstacles, or forbids our attainment of our longings. This 
does not show that we were wrong in having those purposes 
and desires; nor does it show that we have wholly failed in 
the direction of those yearnings. It was well for us to wish 
and hope and plan thitherward. We are the better for those 
aspirations and endeavors. But the Lord knew what was 
best for his cause, and so for each and all of his loved ones ; 
and his will has prevailed accordingly. In such a case, our 
failure is our success; and our unrealized intentions are in 
themselves our best achievement. 

Thou shalt not build a house unto my name, because thou hast 
shed much blood upon the earth in my sight (v.8). The Lord 
does not say that David had done wrong in being a soldier in 
the Lord’s cause, and in shedding blood under the Lord’s 
direction; but the Lord does say that blood-shedding and 
temple-building are incongruous occupations. There are 
many things that are right in themselves, separately, which 
are not suited to go together. There would be an inappro- 
priateness in detailing a squad of Christian policemen to 
comfort a mourning family, or to bring spiritual consolation 
into a death-chamber. Whichever side of the Lord’s service, 
the sterner or the gentler, is assigned to us in our life-work, 
we must accept it with its limitations as well as with its pos- 
sibilities. A sturdy old worker once said of the Lord’s plans 
for the care of his sheep-flock : “The Good Shepherd has not 
only his under-shepherds to guide his sheep, but he has dogs 
also to keep off the wild beasts and robbers. Some of us have 
to be satisfied with filling the watch-dog’s place.’ The 
watch-dog occupation does not, however, tune the voice to 
the tenderer ministries in the flock of Christ, as many who 
hear some of us can testify. 

A son shall be born to thee... . He shall build a house for my 
name; and he shall be my son, and I will be his Father (vs. 
9,10). Even if we cannot do all we have wished and hoped 
to do for the Lord’s cause, the Lord can have all that, and 
more also, done by those who come after us. God’s plans, in 
the direction of our best endeavors, are not limited to our 
possibilities; nor do they end with our lives. God can do 
through our children a better work than he has done through 
their fathers; and God’s plans for his children include the 
children of his children even unto the thousandth genera- 
tion, according to his promises. It is a comfort, in view of 
our unfinished life-work, to rest in the conviction that God 
will be a Father to our children, and that he will glorify 
himself in their service for him. 

Now, my son, the Lord be with thee; and prosper thou, and 
build the house of the Lord thy God, as he has said of thee (v. 
11). If we want the Lord to be with us, and if we desire to 
prosper, it is important that we find out what the Lord has 
for us to do, and that we go ahead and do just that. The 
trouble with many of us is, that we have our own plans, and 
when we have told the Lord about them, we ask him to be 
with us in the work which we named to him. ‘Then if he 
fails us, we wonder why. 

Only the Lord give thee wisdom and understanding, .. . that 
thou mayest keep the law of the Lord (v.12). It requires a 
good deal of wisdom to know enough to do as the Lord has 
told us to do; to keep the law of the Lord, after we know 
what that law is. It requires large understanding, as well as 
strong faith, to perceive that it is always safe, and always 
best, to do right. Most of us know just enough to suppose 
that our way, the way of our longing or of our temptation, is 
a better way than the Lord’s way; and most of us are resting 
on our own wisdom just because we don’t know enough to 
know what fools we are. Lord, make that truth clear to us, 
and we shall be in a good state to begin to do better ! 


Then shalt thou prosper, tf thou takest heed to fulfil the statutes 
and judgments which the Lord charged; ...be strong and of 
good courage; dread not, nor be dismayed (v. 18). The 
assurance of prosperity doesn’t relieve the child of God from | 
downright work, or from times of sore trial. Of course you'll 





prosper, if you are doing what the Lord has set you to do; 
but you may have a hard time prospering. Prosperity is | 
often a hard road to travel; and it sometimes seems as if the | 
Lord were against his children on that road. If everything | 
seems to be going wrong with you while you are sure that | 


=== we 
bereavement and trials. If God is dead, if God is no longer 
at hand, then, indeed, there is no hope for us, or to us; but 
not otherwise. Why are you holding back from your plain 
duty ? Why are you appalled in view of your present temp- 
tation? Why are you in doubt as to your ultimate pros- 
perity and success in the line of your labors for God? Is 
not the Lord your God with you? If he is, what need have 
you to fear, on any account? 








TEACHING HINTS. 
BY THE REV. A. F. SCHAUFFLER. 


Recall to the scholars David’s cherished plan of building 
a temple to Jehovah, and God’s better plan. Warned by 
advancing age and feebleness that he must soon be gathered 
to his fathers, David called his son Solomon, and proceeded 
to give him a kind of dying charge. For the sake of clear- 
ness, this lesson may be divided thus: (1) Good advice; (2) 
Great assistance ; (3) Grand example. “ 

I. Good Advice.—Much advice is poor. Absalom had an 
adviser, and was ruined by adopting his counsel (2 Sam. 
17: 11-14). Rehoboam listened to the advice of his young 
and headstrong companions, and lost ten of his tribes (1 Kings 
12 : 6-20). Good advice, resulting from rich experience, is 
invaluable. David’s store of experience was peculiarly 
varied, and his advice was correspondingly excellent. Look 
at verses 13 and 19, and see in what he laid the foundations 
of prosperity. “Then shalt thou prosper, if thou takest heed to 
fulfil the statutes and judgments which the Lord God charged 
Moses with, concerning Israel.” ‘Now set your heart and 
your soul to seek the Lord your God.” This is not at all the 
kind of advice that Chesterfield gave his son, or that mon- 
archs usually give their successors. Its ring is neither mili- 
tary or political, in the ordinary acceptation of those terms. 
Nothing is said about armies and navies and fortifications, 
nothing about political schemes and alliances. The charge 
sounds more like a “charge to the pastor” than anything 
else in these days. Yet it reminds me very strongly of the 
charge God himself gave to a great general. When Joshua 
succeeded Moses, and was about to lead two millions of peo- 
ple to the conquest of the land, the first charge he received 
was, “ Be thou strong and very courageous, that thou mayest 
observe to do according to all the law, which Moses my ser- 
vant commanded thee ; turn not from it to the right hand or 
to the left, that thou mayest prosper whithersoever thou 
goest” (Josh.1:7). But why would Solomon need to be 
of good courage, and dread not, nor be dismayed? Because 
alliances with heathen kings would cause him to yield to 
their sins and forms of idolatry. As a mere matter of history 
this was exactly his weak point. He feared to deny to his 
idolatrous wives their high-places and groves and idols. 
Not daring to obey the laws of God given by Moses, he fell 
first into sin, and then into ruin. With a hareem full of 
vociferous women, each clamoring for her favorite form of 
worship, the king forgot his courage, and lost the battle. 

II. Great Assistance.— David supplemented his good advice 
in a very substantial manner. His offerings for the build- 
ing of the temple were simply enormous. At the very low- 
est calculation he had gathered $150,000,000 for this pur- 
pose. This, however, is not an incredible sum. Jaymahal 
(a mausoleum), at Agra, in India, is said to have cost 
$60,000,000. Tacitus says that Nero gave his friends presents 
to the value of $97,000,000. The same monarch paid 
$161,000 for one carpet. The annual income of Darius was 
$14,500,000. The set of pearls worn by Lollia Paulina in 
Rome was valued at $2,000,000. There is one man in New 
York City to-day, whose wealth is said to be $200,000,000, 
all gathered by his father and himself in a single life-time. 
The immense sums gathered by David could well be used in 
the temple, if things were of gold, as indeed they were. The 
golden candlestick of the tabernacle cost $28,000; and if the 
ten candlesticks, used by Solomon, were no larger than that, 
they still cost $280,000. Thus Solomon had advice backed 
by very substantial assistance. But he had one thing more, 
not mentioned in the text; that wasa 

III. Grand Example.— After all is said and done about the 
sins of David, taken as a whole his example was grand. In 
the main he had followed the precepts of Moses, and in some 
excellencies he surpassed all the sovereigns, not only of his 
time, but of ail times. The legacy of his example he left to 
his son, and, taken in conjunction with his good advice, it 
was far more valuable than the $150,000,000 he left in his 
vaults. In fact, there is reason to fear that the financial 
legacy did the son more harm than good. 

Now, what did Solomon do with all this inheritance of 
seen and unseen valuables? Surely, if any young king had 
a fair chance at the start, he had. The opening of his reign 
was full of promise. Alas that its close should have been 


you are going right, keep up and keep at it; be strong and | so devoid of perfurmance! Solomon did what a great many 


of a good courage; dread not, nor be dismayed; then shalt | young men are doing to-day. 
thou prosper, if thou takest heed to fulfill the word of God 
to you. H 

Is not the Lord your God with you? (v.18.) That is a: 
timely question for any one who has a work of God to do. | 
“Is God dead, mamma?” was the question of the little child, | century. 


wheo her mamma seemed absolutely in despair over her 


He used the money, he forgot 
the advice, and he neglected the example. “That which . 


hath been, is now, and that which is to be, hath already 
been” (Eccles. 3:15}. History often repeats itself, and the 
nineteenth century has its prodigal sons, as well as the first 
How many in our schools to-day will not 
even call the advice given in the Word of God good. No, 
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they know a better way. Honesty is neither the right thing, 
nor the best policy, for them. “Tricks of the trade” are 
better. “Speculation,” “deals,” “puts,” “calls,” and the 
like,—these are the foundation of prosperity, according to the 
Gospel of Wall Street. 

In closing, call the attention of the class once more to the 
courage demanded in the Christian life of obedience to God’s 
law. Young men are apt to think that to be a Christian is 
a cowardly thing. Not so. It often requires twice the pluck 
to tell the truth, rather than to tell a lie; and twice the grit 
to refuse to drink, rather than to yield. The courageous man 
is not he who goes with the great current of humanity in its 
ways, but he who faces all mankind, if need be, and stands 
alone for the right. It takes a plucky man to say “No” to 
temptation. Any fool can say “ Yes.” 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 

Having provided the material, what more did the king 
give to the work of the temple building? (Title.) What 
were the two great thoughts in this charge? (Golden Text.) 

Why was David anxious to prepare all the material for 
the temple before his death? (1 Chron. 22: 5.) What was 
Solomon’s age at the time of his accession? Why did God 
not choose a man of greater experience for this work? (1 
Cor. 1: 27,29.) What encouragement does this fact afford 
young Christiaus? What hint does David’s conduct offer to 
the more aged? What kind of material must they put into 
the hands of the young? How does the great work com- 
mitted unto us resemble that commiied-unto Solomon? 
(Eph. 2: 21, 22; 1 Chron. 22: 6.) How must we make this 
building of God appear in the eyes of the nations? Why 
conld not David rear the temple? (vs. 7, 8.) Who alone 
may labor on the spiritual temple? (Psa. 24: 4.) Do, or do 
not, the sins of our former life affect our success in Christian 
work, after regeneration? How early had God revealed the 
sanctity of human life? (Gen. 4: 10, 11; 9:5,6.) Why did 
not Jesus remain on earth to complete the building of his 
temple? (John 14: 12; 16:7.) Who is responsible for its 
progress? What would God have as the characteristic of his 
church? (v. 9.) In what relation especially was Solomon a 
type of Christ? (v.10; Heb. 1:5.) What did David regard 
as the great qualifications for success in the Lord’s work ? 
(vs. 11-13.) What qualifications are essential in every Bible 
teacher? How arethey to obtain wisdom and understanding ? 
(James 1: 5,6.) To whom does David’s charge now come 
as heads over the work of the kingdom? Name some of the 
materials now needed in the work (v. 14). By what means 
should these be obtained? (1 Chron. 29: 9; Exod. 35: 29.) 
In what ways can the immense sum, named in verse four- 
teen, be explained? How, only, can a pastor’s greatest 
efficiency be assured? (vs. 15,16.) What other charge did 
David give at this time? (vs. 17-19). What lesson does it 
contain for each one of God’s children to-day? What fur- 
ther charge did David give to Solomon? (1 Kings 2: 1-9.) 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Question upon the previous lesson, which son was to 
gucceed David, and ask of his anointing. David had much 
to say to the young king, and he knew that his own days 
were few. He knew how quickly the years would go by, and 
that what Solomon had to do should be promptly begun. 
What is our golden text? Solomon must “be doing ”— 
what does that mean? There was one chief desire David had 
for Solomon his son ; that was what he charged him to do. 

A House for God.—The old father told his son how he had 
longed to build a house for God, but the Lord sent him word 
that he had been a man of war, and shed much blood 
upon the earth. Was it any sin in David to have had great 
armies and carried on wars? Did he not pray for (iod’s 
presence to go with him to battle? Would David have had 
time to get everything ready and watch the building, when 
he was 60 often interrupted by having enemies to conquer? 
It took many workmen of all kinds to build the temple, and 
they could only do it in time of peace. God promised 
David he should have a son who should be a man of rest. 
Can you tell the meaning of the name Solomon? His was 
to be a life of peace, for God promised to give peace and 
quietness to Israel all his days. 

David’s Prayer.—A prayer and a farewell blessing we find 
in the golden text. What isthe prayer? David prays that 
his son may prosper and build the house. He had taught 
Solomon how often the Lord had promised to guide, help, 
and comfort his people. There is a psalm of David’s, the 
Seventy-second, full of prayers and of prophecy, not only for 
the kingdom of Solomon his son, but for the greater son of 
David, the Prince of Peace, whose name shall endure for- 
ever. What is his name? 

David’s Counsel—He told Solomon he should prosper if 
he obeyed God’s law. Read the thirteenth verse of the les- 
gon, and see what five things David warned him to do and 
not todo. He wanted Solomon to be in earnest, to desire, as 
he had done, to build the house. “Set your heart and soul 
to seek the Lord;” then he bade him arise and build, and 


done to help towards building the temple? 





f 
to bring the ark and the holy vessels intothe house. Where | 
was the temple to be built? When David offered a sacrifice | 
in the time of pestilence, where did he build an altar? On | 
that same spot tlie temple was to stand. 

David’s Preparation.—Not a stone was put in its place in 
David's life-time, yet he had not been idle, nor was he kept 
from a large share in the building of the temple. He told | 
Selomon what he had prepared, the treasures he had been 
collecting for years. “In my troubles,” he said, “I have 
prepared for the house.” In times of war or of sorrow his 
desire was not forgotten; every treasure he gained was set 
apart: whatever he gained from his enemies he gave to God. | 
The medal shields and ornaments taken in battle, every. | 
thing of gold or silver, iron or brass, was kept for the sacred | 
purpose. He had gathered so much that he told Solomon | 
he had brass and iron without weight; gold and silver and 
brass, and blocks of stone, so much it could not be counted. 
Long years before, he began to supply precious woods; cedar- | 


trees and great beams were brought on ships to the sea-shore, | 
and then dragged across the country to Jerusalem. Skilled | 
masons of other lands had been hired to prepare blocks of 

stone ready for the building. Would all this have helped 

Solomon unless he knew how to use it? Could you build a | 
house without a plan and exact measures for each part? | 
David had been taught “by the spirit.” In some way God 
had directed him just as he had given to Moses directions 
how to build the tabernacle. David gave Solomon a pattern 
of every part (1 Chron, 29 : 11-19). 

The Answer of the People. —* Who is willing to consecrate his 
service?” So said David, and they answered by bringing 
gifts and treasures, whatever they had. They knew the 
secret of joyful service—do you? They rejoiced, because 
with perfect heart they offered willingly to the Lord. 
If you had lived in Jerusalem then, what would you have 


What can you 
think of now that you can arise and be doing? 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 
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HINTS FOR LESSON HYMNS. 


“Go, work in my vineyard.” 

“To the work! to the work.” 

“‘ Glorious things of thee are spoken.” 
“Oh, where are kings and empires now.” 
“To thy temple we repair.” 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


EasTERN Names SIGNIFICANT.—Hebrew names were not 
mere appellatives to distinguish one person from another, but 
were significant of the religious faith, the exploits, character, 
personal appearance, or predicted fortune of their possessor. 
Thus Solomon was called in Hebrew, Shelémoh, that is, 
“ Peaceful,” in prediction of his peaceful reign; and Jedidiah, 
“ Beloved of Jehovah,” in token of God’s promises to him. 
The same custom of giving significant names still prevails in 
the East; and, as in old Israelitish days, the names have 
mostly a religious significance. Thus, we have ’Abdullah, 
“Servant of God;” ’Abd-er-Rahman, “Servant of the Mer- 
ciful One ;” Noor-ed-Deen, “ Light of Religion ;”’ Salah-ed- 
Deen (Saladin), “Integrity or Truth of Religion;” Abul- 
feds, “Father of Consecration.” The same practice pre- 
vailed among the ancient Phenicians, and significant names 








form a large part of the scant Phenician vocubulary which 


has come down to us, Thus we meet with Bod-Melqarth, 
“Servant of Melqarth,” etc. The name, in thé East, always 
stands for the personality; and thus a richer meaning is 
given to the name of our Lord—Jesus, “ Saviour ”—“ for he 
shall save his people from their sins.” 

GATHERING MarTeRiIALs FoR Pusiic Worxs.—The 
despotic methods of government in the East render the 
gathering of materials for great works a comparatively easy 


| task. Tribute was often paid in the productions of the earth 


as well as in precious metals, and the wealth of a conquered 
enemy was generally carried away by the conqueror. But 
even in the ordinary course of Eastern government, large 
quantities of money can be rapidly amassed. Thus, Lady 
Anne Blunt in her Bedouin Tribes of the Euphrates, tells of 
a pasha of Baghdad who had been only eight months in 
office, and yet had already, according to common report, 
amassed a quarter of a million of dollars in money, not 


| counting jewelry, horses, and wealth in natural produce. 


“To come:to a pasha for justice,” continues Lady Blunt, 
“with ‘nothing in your hand,’ would be to treat him cava- 
lierly, and would imply that you thought but little of his 
power to help you.” All who enter the presence of an 


| Eastern ruler are expected to bring a present with them; and 


the value of the present expected varies with the rank and 
wealth of the person to whom the present is made, as well as 
with those of the person who makes the present. In some 
interior districts to which the European consular system has 
not yet penetrated, the traveler puts himself, on arriving in 
a town, under the protection of a native who styles himself 
Habeeb (or friend) of the English, or of the French, as the 
case may be, and who receives a present from the traveler, 
as legitimate tribute in return for his protection. 

Readers of Herodotus will remember the graphic account of 
Cheops’ preparation for pyramid building—the stones cut 
out of the “ Arabian Mountains,” the hauling over the land, 
the sailing on the Nile, and the gangs of a hundred thousand 
men relieving each other at intervals of three months, as 
well as the more questionable expedients adopted, according 
to the story, for filling Cheops’ treasury which had been 
depleted by the greatness of the work. 

In view of the wealth which must have come to David 
from his far-reaching conquests, from the tribute of monarchs 
wishing to win or to retain his favor, and from the presents 
which would constantly flow to him as the ruler of a wide 
empire, there is nothing surprising in the great amount of 
material which he had gathered for the building of the 
temple. Those who make this an objection against the 
exact truthfulness of the Chronicler, simply prove their own 
ignorance of the East. 


“WoRKEMEN IN ABUNDANCE.”—If the colossal ruins of 
Egypt and of Assyria were not enough to prove that great 
and well-organized masses of workmen must have been at 
the command of Oriental monarchs, the sculptures themselves 
would have given sufficient evidence. Thus, the bas-reliefs 
brought to light at Kooyunjik show a large body of work- 
men removing a colossal stone bull. The bull is mounted 
on a platform or sledge, on which it is fastened with props. 
The gangs of workmen who are dragging the bull are pre- 
sided over by armed officers, and their movements are stimu- 
lated by miusic. Behind the bull a number of men are 
applying a large lever, and skilled workmen are in attend- 
ance with ropes, picks, saws, etc. The king, sitting in his 
chariot, beneath the shade of the royal parasol, oversees all. 
A similar illustration from the Egyptian monuments may be 
seen in Sir Gardiner Wilkinson’s drawing from the sculp- 
tures at El-Bersheh. This shows the removal of a great 
human colossus, which is mounted on a sledge, to which it is 
fastened by thick cables. Great lines of men lay hold upon 
the ropes and drag the colossus forward. On the knee of 
the colossus stands the director, overseeing the movements 
of all. Workmen are also in attendance with various imple- 
ments. In other sculptures we actually see the men at work 
—building, cutting wood, and carving. From various 
inscriptions we know that the captives taken in war were 
often gathered into great companies and made to labor in 
the colossal works undertaken by their conquerors. There is 
a hint of a similar proceeding in David’s gathering “to- 
gether the strangers that were in the land of Israel.” 

A modern instance of Oriental modes of carrying on public 
works is seen in the construction of the Mahmoodieh Canal, 
by Muhammad ’Alee. The helpless fellaheen were im- 
pressed into this service, willing or unwilling, and they died 
under it by thousands. Two hundred and fifty thousand 
men were employed in the work altogether, and yet the 
whole expenses were less than two million dollars. The 
chief cost was in men's lives; but that does not count for 


much with the average Eastern ruler. “The pyramid of 
skulls erected by the savage Eastern warrior [Jenghis Khan], 
was not asterner memento mori,” says Edwin de Leon, in 


Egypt under the Khedives, “nor a more tragic record, than 
the Mahmoodieh Canal. The terrible burden of the old 
song— 
‘A pickaxe, and a spade, a spade! 
Ay! and a winding-sheet,’ 
might have been chanted by these poor wretches of the Nile, 
who thus dug their own graves while digging this canal,” 
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PROMOTING THE RELIGIOUS LIFE OF 
CHILDREN.* 


Among the instruments now used by accurate meteoro- 
logica) observers is one which gives, automatically, a 
continuous record of barometrical variations. A thin 
wavering line on a white surface is al) that the unskilled 
observer sees; yet that thin wavering line is the sensi- 
tive record of every variation in atmospheric weight 
however slight, and so is in itself a history of atmospheric 
changes, written from moment to moment. A similarly 
sensitive gauge of the variations in the spiritual life of 
the Christian Church might be found in the general 
Christian care for the religious training of children. As 
the spiritual life ebbs or flows in a particular church or 
in the Church universal, interest in, and work for, the 
religious life of children, falls or rises proportionately. 
It is not in a period of sloth and inertia, or of spiritual 
decline, that we expect to find zealous work in behalf of 
it is when spiritual life is at its fullest, when 
every church and every member of every church is 
throbbing with zeal for Christ and for his cause, that we 
find these agencies which charge themselves with the 
duty of promoting the religious life of children, brought 
up to, and kept at, their highest pitch of efficiency. 

Among the present hopeful signs—and they are many 
—of the deepening and broadening of the spiritual life 
among Christians, there is none which is a more sensi- 
tive or a surer test than the increasing attention which 
is being given to the Christian nurture of children. 
That increasing attention is shown in the number of 
books prepared to meet the growing demand for helps in 
this line, in the space given to this theme in theological 
reviews and in religious newspapers, and in an increasing 
willingness among adultindividual Christians to make due 
provision for the nurture of children within the Church. 
It is seen also in the societies which are everywhere 
springing up, with the direct object of utilizing the 
Christian energies of the young. The time has almost 
gone past when it was considered necessary to demon- 
strate that a child may be a Christian. Pastors and 
churches now recognize and provide for their child-mem- 
bership as well as their adult membership; and many 
who before failed to make adequate recognition of the 
claims of the children, are now earnestly seeking after 
a better way. Those who are already working in behalf 
of the children, and those who would now enter that 
service, may find helpful suggestions in the books and 
pamphlets to be mentioned below. 

The Rev. Amos 8. Cheeseborough, pastor of the First 
Congregational Church of Durham, Connecticut (a vet- 
eran worker and writer in the field of “home evangel- 
ism,” or organized local Christian effort), has prepared 
an excellent little treatise on the Christian nurture of 
children, under the title of Children Trained for Disci- 
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pleship. The book consists of two parts: the first, 
which is primarily addressed to pastors and incidentally 
to parents and teachers, is a discussion of the responsi- 
bilities of the pastor in work among the young, and of 
the methods which he may fittingly employ in that 
work. This part shows a vivid appreciation of past mis- 
takes and of present needs in relation to this work. Mr. 
Cheeseborough emphasizes the fact that childhood, and 
not manhood, is the period when the mind is most open 
to religious influence, and when the soul yields itself 
most willingly in allegiance to its Saviour; and, begin- 
ning from this point, he unfolds the scroll of correspon- 
dent duties which the pastor owes to the child jcom- 
mitted to his Christian care. 

The second part of the book is a practical application 
of the first part. It consists of a series of lessons and 
prayers, which have been arranged for the purpose of 
quickening the spiritual life and of instructing in 
Christian doctrine and Christian duty. Thelessonsconsist 
of questions and answers of asimple nature, with constant 
references toScripture. Thus, the first question in the first 
lessonruns: “‘ Whatis it to become aChristian?” andthe 
answer is: “It is to become a believer in the Lord Jesus 
Christ as my Saviour, and a follower of him as my Lord 
and Master (Acts 11 : 26).” In spite of the generalsim- 
plicity of these exercises, there is occasionally a failure 
to give allowance for the fact that metaphors which are 
perfectly simple to a well-instructed adult, are not so 
easily comprehensible by a child. Thus, to the fifth 
question in the same lesson: “ What effort is necessary 
on your part in becoming a Christian?” the answer is: 
“T am to ask; to seek; to knock; to strive; to deny 
myself and take up my cross ; to take the yoke of Christ 
upon me ; to cut off the offending right hand, and pluck out 
the offending right eye.” But these questions and 
answers have their illustrative value, apart from their 
specific form. The prayer which is appended to each 
lesson is a simple acknowledgment of God’s goodness, 
with petitions for the blessings spoken of in the lesson. 
The lessons cover pretty fully the main questions of 
Christian discipleship and Christian growth. 


Of a somewhat different stamp is Children’s Meetings, 
by Miss Lucy M. Rider and Miss Nellie M. Carman. 
Both Miss Rider and Miss Carman are not only well 
known in the Sunday-school field, but are active work- 
ers in the Youths’ Christian Associations, that remark- 
able organization of young workers for Christ which has 
spread so rapidly in the West. The present book grows 
out of experience gained in the Youths’ Christian Asso- 
ciations. It consists largely of Bible-lesson “ outlines ” 
by many well-known workers, such as Mr. B. F. Jacobs, 
Mr. W. F. Crafts, and Mrs. G. R. Alden. It is copiously 
illustrated with blackboard “ cuts,” and there is an ap- 
pendix of “ pattern” pages, showing simple methods of 
drawing the symbolic objects often used in blackboard 
illustration. There are a few introductory chapters, 
dealing with methods of work for children, but the book 
is decidedly less full at this point than at any other. As 
a whole, the book is rather a collection of examples 
than a systematic exhibit of the field of which it treats. 
In the line of suggested talks for children’s meetings, 
however, it will be very useful. The Rev. Dr. John H. 
Vincent contributes a sympathetic introduction, and an 
appendix is added, consisting of a selection of hymns 
and tunes suitable for children’s meetings 


The pamphlet helps remaining to be noticed may be 
treated more briefly. The Rev. Dr. George B. Spalding’s 
paper on the Relation of the Children to the Church 
is an assertion of the principle that Christ’s Church is 
simply Christ’s school, and that the proper place for 
those who are learners of Christ is within the Church, 
not without it. Christ, it declares, did not found some 
agency outside of the Church where discipleship was to 
be carried on, and from which the now perfected disci- 
ples were to be graduated into the Church as into a 
sacred repository. The children, then, according to Dr. 
Spalding, should find their place in the Church as soon 
as they are old enough to learn of Christ. The question 
of methods is not touched in the pamphlet. 

In Foundation Truths of the Christian Religion, 
arranged for young people, Frances E. Rice, of Chicago, 
presents a brief catechism of Christian doctrine and 
Christian duty. This is prefaced by a very short note 
on methods. The catechism is sufficiently simple, and 
it covers the elements of Christian truth; but there is a 
lack of power in the questioning. Here are four consecu- 
tive questions and answers: “ Can God see us?”’ 
“Yes.” “Can God hear every word we speak?” “ Yes.” 
“Can he see every act we do?” “Yes.”’ “ Does God 
know all ourthoughts?” “ Yes.” 

The Church Porch is a children’s society connected 





ine deren: Waterbury, Com. A. FP. Abbots. 


with the Harvard Ohurch, of Brookline, Massachusetts, 
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Its object is “to promote Christian discipleship among 
the young.” Its active membership consists of children 
and young people who have signed a simple declaration 
of trust in the Saviour,lof a desire to do his will, together 
with a promise of daily prayer, of daily Bible-reading, 
and of daily striving to be a true disciple. Each active 
member is pledged to take some part, however slight, in 
every devotional meeting. Associate members are those 
who simply engage to attend regularly the devotional 
meetings. The Constitution and By-laws, together with 
a brief introduction by the pastor, the Rev. Dr. Reuen 
Thomas, have been made up into a neat pamphlet, which 
may make a suggestive manual for others interested in 
this work. 

Somewhat similar in plan is the Christian Band of 
the Methodist Episcopal Sunday-school of Waterbury, 
Connecticut. Mr. A. F. Abbott, the leader of the Band, 
has devised a series of cards, for the furtherance of the 
work of the society. The first card contains, on one side, 
an invitation to membership in the Band, and a form 
of application on the other. The applicant signs a 
declaration of his sincere purpose to lead a Christian 
life and of his desire to be instructed in Christian truth, 
He then receives a certificate of his membership, the 
card of certificate containing, besides, instructions in 
the Christian life, on one side, and on the other 
“The Young Sinner’s Confession and Covenant,” with 
a place for the new member’s signature. The special 
advantage of this form of effort is that it depends but 
little upon special meetings of the Band, and finds its 
chief opportunities in the ordinary services of the Church 
and Sunday-school. 

In all of these books and pamphlets the new impulse 
toward work for the children is plainly manifest. It is 
an impulse which is full of promise for the Church and 
for the world. 





George Eliot wrote at least one poem which is destined 
to be a permanent enrichment of English literature, and 
this is perhaps justification enough for the publication 
of a choice edition of her poetical works. George Eliot’s 
Poems, which now appear in an excellently furnished 
edition by the Crowells, are characteristic of the woman; 
they show a fine insight into certain phases of cultivated 
thought and feeling, but they are touched with that 
spirit of skepticism which makes itself felt in the 
author’s best works, conjoined with a certain elevation 
of tone borrowed from a faith in the Positivist view of 
immortality.. George Eliot seldom touches the lighter 
chords of life, and when she does there is always an 
echo from the gulf beyond. See, for instance, the 
exquisite little poem, “Sweet evenings come and go, 
love,” which is essentially pagan in sentiment, in spite of 
its tenderness and unselfishness. (8vo, illustrated, pp. 
442. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. Price, $4.50.) 


The Calvinist and the Arminian may each gain a good 
deal by sometimes looking at religious questions from 
the standpoint of the other. The gain of doing this is 
what Professor James Strong, of Drew Theological 
Seminary, poiuts out in Jrenics, a series of essays in 
which the author attempts to show a virtual agreement 
between science and the Bible, the natural and the 
supernatural, the Divine and the human in Scripture, 
the Old and the New Testament, Calvinism and Armin- 
ianism, and Divine benevolence and everlasting punish- 
ment. This isalarge subject, and Professor Strong han. 
dies it as well as could beexpected. Of course, the gain 
is not so much in what Professor Strong actually accom- 
plishes in this volume, as in the exemplary willingness 
which he shows to recognize the oneness of opposing 
systems of Christian thought, rather than their diver- 
sity. (12mo, pp. 216. New York: Phillips and Hunt, 
Price, $1.00.) 


Simplicity, devout earnestness, a strong affection for 
the Church of England, and a recognition of the claims of 
Christian brotherhood beyond the bounds of that church, 
are the chief characteristics of Touchstones ; or, Christian 
graces and character tested, by the Rt. Rev. Ashton 
Oxenden, late Bishop of Montreal. Twenty-one “ touch- 
stones” or tests of a true Christian character are enu. 
merated in as many briefchapters. These are written ina 
direct, practical style, without any effort at literary 
adornment, so that they are well fitted for the reading 
of young people, or of others whose capabilities demand 
their religious reading to be of a simple nature. (16mo, 
pp. vi, 262. New York: Thomas Whittaker. Price, 75 
cents. ) 


No knowledge of materia! things gained from books is 
worth half so much as knowledge gained from handling 
the objects themselves. Hence, whatever may be the 
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minor defects of The Coins of the Bible Illustrated, the 
fact that it presents four metal fac-similes of the coins 
used in Palestine in the days of our Lord gives it a 
unique value for Sunday-school teachers and scholars. 
The coins are set in holes cut for them in the back cover, 
from which they can be taken and handled. Other 
Bible coins are illustrated by small cuts. The book is 
an 18mo, of less than forty pages. Its type impresses 
one unpleasantly, and its paper is too stiff for so 
small a book. (18mo,pp.38. New York: Scott & Co.) 


Harper and Brothers have undertaken a good work 
in the publication, in their Franklin Square Library, of 
the (late) Rev. James Stormonth’s Dictionary of the 
English Language. The peculiarity of this dictionary 
is the large space given to the new scientific and tech- 
nical terms on the one hand, and to old and obsolete 
English words on the other. Although the work 
appears in the Franklin Square Library, itis printed on 
special paper of a good quality, from imperial octavo 
plates furnished by the British publishers. Four 
parts have already appeared, and the work will be com- 
pleted in about twenty more parts. (New York: Har- 
per and Brothers. Price, 25 cents a part.) 


Mr. Spurgeon is a rare interpreter of common things. 
Show him a wayside pump, and he makes it the symbol 
of a great spiritual fact. In the Clew of the Maze, which 
forms a recent number of the Standard Library, we have 
a collection of these transformed natural facts, which is 
worthy of Mr. Spurgeon’s high reputation as a creator 
of illustrations. Sunday-school teachers and others who 
do not find it easy to press common things into the ser- 
vice of the Divine, may gain a hint from the reading of 
the book. The volume takes its title from the first essay, 
which is not illustrative, but which is followed by a col- 
lection of illustrations. (12mo, pp. 190. New York: 
Funk and Wagnalls. Price, 75 cents.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


Sir Henry Rawlinson has recently completed the fifth 
volume of the Cuneiform Inscriptions of Assyria and 
Babylonia, which work is enthusiastically described by 
the Atheneum as “a splendid thesaurus, the like of 
‘which has never been published in any [other] country 
-of the civilized world.” Sir Henry Rawlinson may 
-almost be called the father of modern Assyriological 
research; and he still finds time, in the midst of his mili- 
‘tary duties (he is a major-general in the British army), 
‘to continue the good work which he commenced so long 
ago. The five volumes of cuneiform texts are invaluable 
‘to the student of Assyriology, and other students are 
interested in them on account of their high importance 
for ancient history, Semitic philology, and the illustra- 
tion of the Bible. This work has been published under 
the auspices of the British Museum, and the texts have 
been drawn from the monuments now lodged in that 
institution. Most of those in the fifth volume are taken 
from the monuments brought home by Hormuzd Rassam 
from his recent excavations in Mesopotamia. 


In a recent number of Bertrand and Perrot’s Revue 
Archeologique, M. Philippe Berger has a suggestive 
article on a new form of the Carthaginian triad. It is 
known to many of our readers that traces of the idea of 
a supreme Trinity are found in several of the ancient 
ethnic theologies, as, for instance, in that of Egypt. Car- 
thage resembled Egyptian cities in having a divine local 
triad, whose symbols are found on ancient Carthaginian 
monuments, The new symbols of a divine triad, pointed 
out by M. Berger, in no case attempt to represent the 
divinity under a human form. The shape which they 
assume On various stelae is that of three upright pillars 
of unequal length, which taper to their summits, and 
are united below into a single base. In the earliest dis- 
covered stela which bears these symbols, that of Lily- 
beeum—the modern Marsala in Sicily—an inscription 
connects it with the cult of Baal-Hammon. Three other 
stelae, however, bearing these symbols, have since been 
found in Hadhramaut, Arabia; and M. Berger points out, 
with justice, that the occurrence of these in South Ara- 
bia conclusively proves that this symbol was not con- 
fined to a local Carthaginian triad, but must have had a 
wider significance. M. Berger thinks that it merely 
expresses a common Semitic view of the self-evolution 
of the Divine, which was thus conceived to manifest 
itself in a threefold aspect. Those who believe, however, 
that religion is not a mere human development, as some 
would teach us, will prefer to see in this tri-une 
symbol, with its avoidance of anything approaching 
anthropomorphism, a trace of that earlier revealed 


knowledge of God inherited by man from before the fall; 





to which also may be traced the primitive monotheism of 
Egypt, which was so grievously degraded in later times. 
A copy of the Lilybceum inscription may be seen in the 
Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarum No. 138, pl. xxix; the 
inscriptions of the other stelae are reproduced, so far as 
they concern the present subject, in the photographic 
illustrations to M. Berger’s article. 








WORK AND WORKERS. 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1884. 
Pennsylvania, state, at Greenville.............s00 ssceesees October 7-9 
Maine, state, at Portland .............ccccs sessesses soveee October 14-16 
Canada, territorial, at Brock ville............0.000sesees October 21-23 
New Hampshire, state, at Nashua... .............se0+ November — 





WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 


—It was a happy thought of the Sunday-school 
workers of New Haven County, Connecticut, to organize 
a basket picnic to High Rock Grove, near the city of 
New Haven, September 16. Every pastor, Sunday- 
school officer, teacher, and worker of New Haven County 
and the adjoining counties was invited; Dr. J. H. Vincent 
was announced to conduct the exercises, and the union 
nature of the services was assured by the hearty welcome 
promised to all. 


—One of the more important of the county Sunday- 
school conventions held this summer in Alabama, was 
that of the county of Coneuch, which met August 27 and 
28, in Evergreen. Upon the familiar process of seed-sow- 
ing and harvest-reaping the programme was based. One 
speaker discussed the field, and others considered how 
to prepare the worker, how to prepare the soil, and the 
causes that ruin a crop in the Sunday-school meadows. 
Nor was the Sunday-school worker’s reward—the har- 
vest-gathering and the Master’s approval—forgotten. 
The opening speakers were limited to twenty minutes 
each, and the volunteers to five minutes each. 


COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 


—In the city of Detroit the second annual confer- 
ence of the Sunday-school Institute of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church will meet October 5 and 6. One 
session will be held Sunday afternoon at four o’clock, 
and the remaining exercises will occur the next day at 
St. John’s Church. The conference will be free to all, 
and the Sunday-school workers of the various dioceses 
are urged to be present, or to secure diocesan represen- 
tatives. The secretary of the committee having the 
meetings in charge is the Rev. R. R. Swope, Wheeling, 
West Virginia. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


—‘‘Much may be done now which cannot be done 
next year,” is the wise remark of one whose connection 
with missionary Sunday-school work in the West gives 
him exceptional opportunities to study its needs. And 
its needs were never greater than now. 


—Evangelization, no less than organization, falls with- 
in the province of the Sunday-school missionary. To the 
Sunday-school of the Church of the Pilgrims in Brook- 
lyn, a missionary of the American Sunday-school Union 
in Missouri reports: “I am organizing and aiding Sun- 
day-schools, receiving their reports, etc.; but I also 
make it a point, wherever I go, in every address to tell 
the people how to be saved, and to urge sinners to accept 
of Christ as their Saviour then and there.” 


—With a view to making more widely known what is 
being done in the Sunday-school line by the workers of 
Rockland County, New York, Mr. H. B. McKenzie, of 
Haverstraw, has secured short historical sketches of the 
Sunday-schools of the county, and has had them pub- 
lished together, making a pamphlet of some fifty pages. 
The notices of most of the schools are written by their 
respective superintendents, and are of interest, not only 
to those locally acquainted, but also to ali who are en- 
gaged in Sunday-school work anywhere. There were in 
the county last year sixty-six schools, over six hundred 
teachers, and about six thousand scholars. 


—Sympathy manifested by one Sunday-school in the 
work and plans of another is never without its beneficial 
results. A case in point is that of the Sunday-school of 
the Hollond Memorial Presbyterian Church, situated on 
Federal Street, below Broad, in Philadelphia. That 
school has for some time been on pleasant terms of inti- 
macy and correspondence with the large mission-school 
of the First Presbyterian Church of Baltimore, elsewhere 
referred to in this column, and hints as to methods and 
needs are often exchanged by the two schools. The 
Hollond achool is also interested in securing @ building- 











fund for the erection of a new structure for its own use, 
and contributions to that fund come into its treasury 
from many distant sources. A Sunday-school- in Ayr, 
Scotland, forwarded a subscription, accompanied by 
kind words of sympathy, for this object; and some 
Chinamen in San Rafael, California, who had previously 
been aided by the Hollond school, sent back out of their 
poverty a little gift for their former benefactors. By 
such little tokens are the hearts of scattered Sunday- 
school workers warmed toward one another. 


—Five Western states and territories compose the 
Rocky Mountain district of the American Sunday-school 
Union; and in that department, during the six months 
just passed, the missionaries of the Union have organized 
111 schools, containing 428 teachers and 4279 scholars; 
traveling in the prosecution of their work a total of over 
twenty-five thousand miles, and distributing several 
hundred Bibles and Testaments. Other items—of visita- 
tion, of help given to schools previously organized, and 
of general evangelistic work—materially increase the 
sum total of their labors. The cause is prospering; yet, 
despite all that the Union and other Christian agencies 
are doing in that field, there are still in the districy 
300,000 children outside of the Sunday-school. Indeed 
half the children in Kansas and three-fifths of those in 
Colorado still remain to be reached. Plenty of men are 
ready to go as Sunday-school missionaries into that 
field; the Union is ready to send them. The only 
question is as to whence the financial support for such 
additional workers is to come. From $600 to $800 a 
year is enough to keep each missionary at work, and he 
can gather into new schools about one thousand scholars 
annually. So says the superintendent of the Rocky 
Mountain district, Mr. C. Humble, of Emporia, Kansas, 
and he urges increased contributions for the prosecution 
of the work. 


—There is in every large city some one section at 
least where the people are very many, and the churches 
are very few. In the lower part of New York, in south- 
eastern Philadelphia, in the eastern portion of Balti- 
more, church attendance is small, and church facilities 
are few, though those sections are for the most part 
thickly populated. In the Eastern quarter of the last 
named city, previous to 1876, there were no Presbyterian 
services regularly held. In that year the First Presby- 
terian Church of Baltimore took the matter in hand, and 
opened a Sunday-school in a building that had been a 
blacksmith shop, at the corner of Gay and Chase streets. 
From the Sunday-school thus inaugurated grew other 
devotional services and a sewing-school, and finally, the 
last of the year, regular preaching services were com- 
menced. The pulpit was at first supplied by theological 
students and by the local pastors in turn until 1878, 
when a regular minister was settled. Meanwhile the 
erection of a new building had been secured, and the 
roll of the Sunday-school had mounted up to 459. This 
new structure soon had to be enlarged to keep pace with 
the growth of the school, and finally, two years ago, 
became entirely outgrown, when the erection of a new 
building was immediately decided upon and commenced. 
Such is in brief the story of the “ Faith Chapel of the 
First Presbyterian Church of Baltimore”—an under- 
taking which, although begun but eight years ago, has 
already attained such dimensions that its Sunday-school 
contains sixteen officers, seventy-two teachers, and 1,206 
scholars. Deacon J. V. L. Graham of the First Presby- 
terian Church has been superintendent of the mission- 
school from its very inception, and has been closely 
identified with the history of the entire enterprise. 


GENERAL. 


—Especially in New England and the West the Soci- 
ety of Christian Endeavor has secured a large member- 
ship in the churches; and attention has, on several 
occasions, been called, in the columns of The Sunday 
School Times, to its work of interesting the young in 
Christian truth and in practical Christian effort. The 
Society holds its third annual conference October 22 
and 23, with the Kirk Street Congregational Church of 
Lowell, Massachusetts. Delegates and friends will be 
furnished with entertainment, provided their names are 
forwarded to the Rev. Charles Dickinson at Lowell, 
before October 10. 

—Slowly the work of translating the Bible into the 
Santal dialect, for use in India, goes on, largely under the 
auspices of the British and Foreign Bible Society, and 
through the efforts of the missionaries of the six or seven 
societies now working among the Santals. Like all 
similar undertakings, it is hedged with difficulties. The 
men who alone are fitted for the undertaking have 
already more than they can do in attending to the 
immediate wants of scattered missionary stations. To 
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many of them the climate is trying— 
indeed, one of them, the Rev. J. L. Phil- 
lips, a Free Baptist missionary from 
America, writes that he must drop all work, 
and test, for a few weeks, the efficacy of 
an ocean voyage to take the fever-germs 
out of his system ; yet there is every pros- 
pect that, with the advent of cooler weather, 
the work of translation may be pushed 
forward, though it must be years before 
the revised and complete Santal New Tes- 
tamentcan be issued. For temporary use, 
most of the New Testament has already 
been translated, but only the Gospels 
have been printed, in addition to certain 
selections from the Old Testament. By 
employing diacritical marks, all Santal 
sounds may be represented by Roman 
characters; hence the printing can be 
done with English type. 


—That those who go down to the sea 
in ships may come up into the reach of 
Christian influences when the ships touch 
shore, the American Seamen’s Friend 
Society has been laboring for now fifty-six 
years in all quarters of the globe. On the 
Hawaiian Islands and in Labrador, at 
Marseilles and Antwerp and New York, 
at Portland, Oregon, and at Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts, and at many another seaport 
city, Sailors’ Bethels and Sailors’ Homes 
have been established by the Society, 
where sailors are received at low rates of 
board, surrounded with home comforts 
and Christian influences, and kept from 
the clutches of low boarding-house and 
grog-shop keepers, and from all the emis- 
saries for evil that throng the lower parts 
of the great cities, ready to seize upon 
poor Jack as he comes up from his ship, 
eager fora change from the dull monotony 
of a long sea-voyage, and with his pockets 
full of money. At its fifty-sixth anniver- 
sary, held in New York last spring, a 
favorable condition of affairs in all the 
Society’s scattered stations was disclosed. 
Libraries have been placed by it in 106 
stations of the United States Life-saving 
Service, and other volumes to the number 
of 419,420 have at various times been 
loaned by it to sea-going vessels. It is 
estimated that the Sailors’ Home at 190 
Cherry Street, in New York City, has 
saved to the seamen who have patronized 
it since its establishment a million and 
a half of dollars, in the price of board 
alone. It is now unsurpassed by any 
sailors’ home in the world. The Society 
publishes several religious periodicals for 
circulation among sailors, and furnishes 
loan libraries for ships, at the shortest 
notice, to all who apply. Twenty dollars 
contributed by any individual or Sunday- 
school will send a library to sea in the 
name of the donor. 





BUSINE SS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 52,500 
copies, Advertisers are free to examine the sub- 
scription list at any time. The advertising rate 
is 60 cents per line, with discownts of from 5 
per cent. on two insertions, to 50 per cent. on an 
advertisement running a year. 


Read marked advertisement on page 624. 





Horsford’s Acid Phosphate makes a cooling 
drink. Into half a tumbler of ice-water put 
a teaspoonful of Acid Phosphate; add sugar 
to the taste. 





Money saved and money made. Any 
woman can do what “Cousin John’s Wife” 
did, and every woman should read the bright 
litle story published by Wells & Richardson | 

, Burlington, Vt., telling how she did it. 


Ne ‘wonder everybody i is using Diamond Dyes. 


Send stamp for book and sample card. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Investors should etre the 10 years’ _ business 
report of The J. B. kins Land Mo 
Lawrence, Kan.. 
every month. 45.500 380 loaned 
Not 6 dollar los 
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TEACHING AND TEACHERS, by the Rev. Dr. H. CLay TRUMBULL, Editor of The 
Sunday School Times, is now ready for deliyery. About 400 pages. Price, $1. 50. 





With all the many books available for the instruction of the Sees teacher, there is still a 


place for a volume devoted exclusively’to showing 


the Sunda, 


-school teacher of to-day bp dar his ae 


work is, both in Sunday-school and out of Sunda echo, — Loe to do that work. To fill that 


new book has been prepared by the Rev, Dr. 


l, the Editor of The Sunday Schoo! Tim: Times, 


and is now offered to the public. The Table of (im Ady -y is as pity 


Pant I.—THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHER'S TEACHING WORK. 


THE TEACHING P PROCESS. 


Chapter 1. Its Nature. 


SECTION I. 
NOT ALL TEACHING IS TEACHING. 

Teaching ana Teaching; Vague Notions of Teach- 
ing: One Hiudrance to nowledge; Claiming is not 
Having; How many “‘ Teachers” are Teachers? 

SECTION ILI. 
TELLING IS NOT TEACHING. 
A Common Error; No Teaching Without po J 


Ignorance of Long-time Hearers; A Good Teacher 
reat Failure; The Pump and the Bellows; What 


Telling may do. 
SECTION III. 
“HEARING A RECITATION IS NOT TEACHING. 
Hearing is not Teaching: Red ting es aed Learning; 
Rote-questions bring Ro sewers; Books 
does not Bring K now) e; Blind h-» He terling; 
Parrot Mathematicians ; hat Memorizing cannot do. 


SECTION IV. 
WHAT TEACHING IS. 

Showing Errors ts not Seewing whe Truth, Indefi- 
ee the Definitions ; The nce of All Teach- 
ing; Teaching Includes Learning; Other Meanin 
for Teaching, ban Teaching: Two Persons Needed 
make One Teacher; A Teacher’s Other Work than 
Teaching. 





Chapter 2. its Essentials. 


SECTION IL 
YOU MUST KNOW WHOM YOU ARE TO TEACH. 
hades # hd should K now your Scholars; Absurd Teach- 
ing ell-informed ignorance; Children's Lack of 
Snometae All Things to All Men; Giving a Pre 
scription. 
SECTION II. 
YOU MUST KNOW WHAT YOU ARE TO TEACH. 


Scholars may Study, but Teachers must; A Boston 
Blunder; Knowi ut the Lesson, Without K now- 
ing the 2 orkshire Method; What you must 


be Sure of. 
SECTION III. 
YOU MUST KNOW HOW YOU ARE TO TEACH. 


Knowing How is Essential to Well-doing: A Doctor 
with all Kinds of Knowledge but One; The Need ofa 
Vent-hole ; Choosing your own Method. 





Chapter 3. its Elements. 


SECTION I. 
HAVING THE sities THOSE YOU WOULD 


No Teaching without Attention; What Attention is; 
Attention on the Play-ground, Attention in the 
Arar; Attention in the Sunday-school ; Attention at 

ener Prayers; The Necessity of Holding Attention 
as well xs Geiting it. 


SECTION II. 
MAKING CLEAR THAT WHICH YOU TEACH. 
Making Truth Clear is More than Declari 
Intermediate Agencies in the Transfer o Ideas; 
Words Less Expressive than Visible Objects; Signs 
have not Always the Same Meaning; Speaking in 
Unknown Tongues; Children’s Impressions m 
Unfamiliar Words; Cultivating Stupidity; Getting 
the Return Message. 


SECTION III. 
SECURING YOUR SCHOLARS’ CO-WORK. 


Need of the Scholar's a The Learner must Give, 
to Keep; polliog. @ part of Learni ; The Difference 
between Teach ng and Preaching; ‘influence and In- 
struction; Cleans @ Mind, not Furnishing it; 
Teaching not the caine only Work; Philosophy 
of the Teaching- process 





Chapter 4. its Methods. 
METHODS: IN PREPARATION. 
SECTION I. 

HOW TO STUDY YOUR SCHOLARS FOR THEIR 


Difficulty ee how to Know 


The Science and the Art of Teaching; g; Colorblind 
ptness to 


FN eggs F Old Bermons ~ hs! 

Teach; The Ch Child nnd th Chinaman; ignowing ‘a a 
Child's wing bie ; Know- 
ing hi pL "How Com pass all ia, 


SECTION II. 
HOW TO STUDY A LESSON FOR ITS TEACHING. 
What po emgg | heme and Paul would Need; What a 
ing a Lesson Means; Hav of ; Olda- 
Time Pians 2 Later Ones; ne Order of True Bkuds; 
ad Attempting Too Much; Testing One’s Prepara- 
a SECTION II. 
HOW TO PLAN FOR A LESSON’S TEACHING. 
Necessit Love Teeceing Pion: Te Tastalmané bis Suc- 


cessors ugbea Being Scien- 
} od without Knowing it; Various ce fro 


ty Anan and phira; with! 
Middle, and an Ending; Keeping wi 
Teacher's Way of Doing 


—_ one 
6; Sne 
METHODS: IN PRACTICE. 
SECTION TI. 
HOW TO GET AND HOLD YOUR SCHOLARS’ 
ATTENTION. 


The Teacher Responsible for his Scholar’s Du ‘3 


Forcing Another's ry The Eyes and 
Tongue; Lessons from the Pu Ipit ; Dp , ees The 
Blackboard, Seen and Uuseen earing 


Utilized : Holding as Well as Ge tting. 
SECTION II. 
HOW TO MAKE cue Teer WHICH YOU WOULD 


The Main Point Now ; Starting atthe Bottom: Work- 
ing Patiently ; pene Tilustrations ; A ¢, Posters Exam 


I idi 
toaa Avoiding Sine te Help of set the Babak are  eaard 
SECTION III. 
HOW TO SECURE YOUR SCHOLARS’ CO-WORK IN 
LESSON-TEACHING. 


Findi be Scholar's Level; Knowing Too Much to 
wee; ceo at Ease; Gi iat tee 
Gehagi; of Ques- 

Howtos: a bor lia iyetom "Fs Fitch’s Mistake; How Not to 
-y ; Scho ; Class Slates; Inter-work- 


METHODS: IN REVIEW. 


SECTION I. 
TESTING THE SCHOLAR’S KNOWLEDGE, 


Examinations Needful in all Schools; A New Appli- 
cation of Pharaob’s Dream; Necessity of Frequent 
Testin Be ag Oy and a Que Scholar's Progress; 


Meth of ont Guestie ming; Father Paxson’s 
Trouble; Geulne hat You ant, The Test in 
Testing. 

SECTION II. 


FASTENING THE TRUTH TAUGHT, 


Over and Over Again; A Lesson from the Jesuits; 
How Much Reviewing is in Order; Our Liability to 
Forget; The Method of Jesus; Paul's Method; Repeti- 
tion as a Pulpit Power; Repet tion ip Literature; 
Class Methods of Repetition. 


SECTION III. 


NEW-VIEWING THE WHOLE. 


A Threefold Work in Reviewing; How a Child 
Learns to Read; Gain of a Perspective; Three Lessons 
New-viewed; The Thirteenth New Lesson: Specimen 
New-Views. 





Pant Il.~THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHER'S OTHER WORK THAN TEACHING. 


THE 


SECTION I. 
HAVING AND USING INFLUENCE. 


The Meaning of “ Influence ;"" From the Heavens; 
Voluntary au cares ; A Right Purpose; Uncle 
John Vassar; A Remem ered eacher; Specimen 
Saparemannonts; Thomas Arnold's Power; The 
Power of Character; The Church Window; The > 
carnation: Unconscious Tuition ; Losing an ‘Ideal; 
Teacher's Responsibility; Now, ‘and By and By, 


SECTION II. 
LOVING, AND WINNING LOVE. 
What Love is; xq Power Like Love; Love in a 
Man Has a Heart; Love as a Duty; 


Instances of ve; All Can Love; Christ's Image 
Reproduced in Love. 


SECTION III. 
MANAGING SCHOLARS WHILE PRESENT. 
Practical Details to be Considered; What Managing 
Means; Gain of a Great Need; A Troublesome C ; 
A Teacher's pemasency ; Testing the Teacher! A 
Se ary Needful: At the Teacher's Home; 
Word in the E pecim 
Class; A ‘Teacher's Helpers; Havi 
Want: A Slow Work; The Bronze Finisher 


SHAPING AND GUIDING OF 





A 
en Scholars; A Class as a | Duties Never Cones: 
What You ; Car hristian Sc’ 


SCHOLARS. 


SECTION IV. 
REACHING SCHOLARS WHEN or. 


joging the Absent; Causes of Absence 
Gain aa Werk for the Absent; The yobs John wand 
the Robber; Calling Back the Truant; Writing Let- 
ters to the Absent; cain through Letter-Writing. 


SECTION V. 
HELPING SCHOLARS TO CHRISTIAN DECISION. 
The End and Aim of Sunday-school Work; i Oe 
founding Conversion with Regeneration; U the 
Wrong Child; Mistaki the Spiritual State o ahers; 
Seeking to Learn a Scholar’s Needs; Helping a Scholar 
to the ht Stand. 


SECTION VL 
COUNSELING AND AIDING AT ALL TIMES. 


General Duties of a Teacher; The Sun -echool in 
the Plan of God; The Family, the School, and = 
Pulpit; Advantages of th ay over 
Pulpit; The Clergyman over All; Helping 
in lar Concerns; Guiding « Zz Into the 
ing | for ee} from 
: The Final J bo 





TEACHING AND TEACHERS will! be mailed, postpaid, to any address, upon receipt 


of its price, $1.50. Address 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut St., Phila. 


A NEW BOOK FOR 
SUPERINTENDENTS 


AND 


TEACHERS 
OF INFANT AND PRIMARY CLASSES. 


CcOoOoOD WORDS, 
SCRIPTURE LESSONS AND HYMNS. 


Rev. Hawt by a teacher, with an Introduction by the 
win W. Rice, D.D. 18mo, cloth. Tiiustrated. 
es. Price nga 36 cents. In paper covers, 


orton , per mail, 


FIRST LESSONS FOR PRIMARY CLASSES. 


ARRANGED IN PERIODS, WITH SIMPLE 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
1smo, Paper, 3 cents; 100 copies, $2.50. 
This little book contains questions as tothe most im- 


portant persons mentioned in the Bible, and the chief 
events in their lives. 








REVISED EDITION. 
TH 


E 
CHILD’S SCRIPTURE QUESTION-BOOK. 
EMBELLISHED WITH TWENTY-ONE 
ENGRAVINGS. 
18mo. 144 pages. 16 cents. 


This books is designed es but not 8 
sively, for the younger classes of De? uabbath-echoo It 
embraces a general and connected account ofthe chief 
events recorded in the Scriptures. The answers 
fas and simple, and, as far as practicable, in Bible 
anguage. 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST. 


18mo. 198 pages. 25 cents. 
ILLUSTRATED WITH ENGRAVINGS. 


* In easy Scripture lessons for Hing mg children, a 
questions and practical instruction for each lesso' 


The American 
Sunday-school Union, 


1122 Chestnut Street, Phila., or 
10 Bible House, New York. 








BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“THE WIDE, WIDE WORLD.” 


The Red Wallflower, 


A Story. - -  12mo. $1.75. 
UNIFORM WITH, AND BY THESAME AUTHOR, 
1. My Desire, A Story. 12mo, $1.75 


2. The End of aCoil. A Story. “ = 1.75 
8. The Letterof Credit. A Story. “ 1.75 
4. Nobody. A Story, - - “ 1,75 
5. Stephen, M.D. A Story. - “ = 1.75 


“ Miss Warner's stories are characterized by oe | 
of purpose, felicity of = be. and great tenderness, an 
above all, thorough h ness.’’— Post ¢ Express. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


The Old Helmet, - - - 2.25 
Melbourne House, - - - 2.00 
Pine Needles, . > 1.25 
The Say and Do Series, 6 aie - 7.50 
Small Beginnings, 4 vols., - 5.00 
The King’s People, 5 vols, - -. 7,00 
By Miss ANNA B. WARNER: 
The Shoes of Peace, - . 75 
A Bag of Stories, - 75 
Ellen Montgomery’s Bookshelf, 5 nen 5.00 
Stories of Vinegar Hill, 3 vols., - 3.00 


Blue Flag and Cloth of Gold, - 1.25 
Tired Church Members, . - 50 
Little Jack’s Four Lessons, - 50 


ROBERT CARTER & BROS., 


6530 Broadway, ~ New York. 


*,.*Any of the above sent by mail, postage pre- 
paid, on receipt of the price. 


THE ABSENT-MINDED FAIRY. 
LITTLE BELL AND OTHER STORIES 








MARGARET VANDEGRIFT PT Autho f honey 
uthor of “ Gover 
Under the Star,” etc. Colored Llus- 


trattons, a7 sale by your Bookseller’ blished 
by KETTEBLINUS PRINTING HovsE, Philadelphia. 


D PA 
H®*8x4: ang; bing an COMP RY; 


ORDER The Scholars’ Quarterly and The Little 
Folks’ Quarterly of Howard Gannett & Co, 











our Sunday-schoo! Supplies, and save poqney. 
Order Wasp & D&UuMMON D. iié Nassau St., N. Y 


AN BOARD OF PUB ° 
PRESEYZERIAN BOARD OF | +4 LICA- 





hool Library Books. Send to D. R. 
a Viel, Albany . ¥., for catalogue, 





HE BEST SUNDA Y-SCHOOL BOOKS. 
Send for HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 


T. ¥. CROWELL & CO., Fubusrers, anor 
| HARVEST TIDE vice: sample two 


cents. Goodenough & Woglom, 122 Nassau St., N. Y. 











“OXFORD” 
Teachers’ Bibles. 





T. NELSON & SONS, 42 Bleecker St., N. Y. 





a 
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An Increased Interest 
in Social Meetings 


Can be had from the use of Dr, Robinson’s 
“Spiritual Songs for Social Worship.” “A 
very decided power in our prayer meeting,” 
is what one pastor calls it. Another says, 
“Its presence in the vestry has materially 
increased the attendance upon our meet- 
ings.” The price is one great point. Here 
is a book of 553 choice hymns and 330 of 
the best tunes that can be collected, printed 
on tinted paper and strongly bound in full 
cloth with red edges, for only 50 cents. 
The hymn edition (full cloth also) costs 
20 cents. It is widely used in mission 
churches as a book for all services, and 
for colleges and schools it is just what is 
needed. Yale and Princeton Theological 
Seminaries have adopted it. 146th thou- 
sand now ready. Send 50 cents for a sam- 
ple copy to THE CenTuRY Co., 33 E. 
17th St., New York. 


CHOIR SINGERS 


SHOULD GET A COPY OF 


Rock of Ages. 


BY J. W. BISCHOFF. 


Mr. Bischoff’s ry setting of the grand old 

words, makes one the finest solos for soprano or 

tenor voice, that has ever been published. It is effec- 

tive in the highest degree, an aad not beyond the 
ability of choir singers in general. 


Price, 60 Cents, 
Published by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, Qhio. 


SURPASSES ALL OTHERS! 


JOYFUL LAYS 


FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 
This new and favorite Song Book contains B gem of 
preat uty and usefulness. THY 
Price, in Boards, $30 per ee Copies. 
Sample copy sent on receipt of 
Specimen pages 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. Ninth St., New York. 


Sl Randolph St., Chicago. 


LATEST AND THE BEST! 
EWELS OF JJRAISE 


NEW S. S. MUSIC BOOK BY ASA HULL. 


Price, $30 per hundred; $3.60 ie dozen. Speci- 
men copy, pust-paid, 35 cents, 


ASA HULL, 240 Fourth Ave., New York, N.Y. 


HOLY VOICES. 


Revs. FE. S. LORENZ ‘ana ISAIAR BALTZELL. 
Fresh, and equal, if not superior, to any Music Book 

yet produced ‘or Sunday-schoois. 192 pages, boar: 
cover. 35 cents single hy et A mail, postpaid; $4.00 
per dozen by mail, post per dozen by express, 
express charges unpal ey per Ppundred by express. 
Specimen pages “SHUEY an: he D. 6 

ublisher, Dayton 

For sale by booksellers: ° 7 ay 


GRATEFUL PRAISE! 
A New S. S. Book by J. H. Fillmore. 


Pure in sentiment, rich ip music. Specimen es 
free. Sample copy, 25 cents. FILLMORE BROS. 
Publishers, 185 Race Street, Cincinnati, O. 
































Newest, Baiontsst and 


zat Boox for Sunday 
Schools | in the. market. Is BRIM FULL OF GEMS 
orammae for nai 


B. CO. Springlicld, Ohio 


OUR SABBATH HOME ! Bromes™ Sene- 


One copy mailed 3c. J.J. Hoop, 1018 Arch St., Phila, 





THE FIRESIDE. FRIEND P 





‘Phila. Se. Sheet Music. Ce., 1236 Ridge Ave 
42 _Whol esale and Retail. Send for Catalogue. 


WORKS OF JOHN BUNYAN. 


Containing the Pllerim’s Progress, The Holy 
ar, Grace Abounding, The Jerusalem Sinner 
Saved, The Saint’s Privilege, The Water of Life, 
and the Barren Fig-Tree. With a life of Bunyan 
by Rev. Dr. Cheever, and an Essay by James 
Montgomery. Tlustrated with 100 engravings on 
wood, and a steel rtrait, Larce quarto, Pica 
type, 840 pages. Cloth, $1.50. Postage uc. extra. 
Nearly every household in the Protestant world has, 
in some form, the immortal Pilgrim's Progress; not 
one ina hundred posseases any other of Bunyan’s 
works, though probably any of them would be reck- 
oned without its equal in Christian literature, were 
the former notin existence. In this form, at « price 
heyond precedent, it ought to find its way into thou- 
sands of homes. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING CO., 
802 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


EVERYBODY’S PAPER. 


An illustrated gospel paper, established 
fifteen years ago, by D. L. Moody, and used in 
thousands of homes and Sunday-schools in 
the United States with great acceptance. 
Sample copy free. Address 


D. R. NIVER, 
ALBANY, WN. Y. 
TH AE BIDGRAPHICAL MAGAZINE. 2 25) 


bree mout 





ortraits. Free 
hite St.. N.Y, 








@Hanamaker’s., 





PHILADELPHIA, Sept, £2. 

At the very beginning oi 
a new season in dress it is 
natural to take a general 
look over the field. . We 
speak of what we see and 
know, not of what we read 
in the Fashion Journals and 
doubt. We hav’n’t been long 
enough in dry-goods to 
make us an oracle. For 
that very reason, perhaps, 
we put our best foot forward, 
not two or three times a 
year, but every day in the 
year. 

We're going to print a 
chance remark of the man- 
aging man of the firm that 
supplies American merchants 
with the Lupin fabrics: “I’m 
astonished,” said he to our 
buyer, “at the length you go 
in bringing over these little 
extravagances.” He _ re- 
ferred to the extra-fine fabrics 
and novelties that constitute 
so small a part of anybody’s 
trade that very few people, 
merchants included, know 
much about them. He re- 
ferred to the things that cost 
the most money for the least 
practical use; things that 
everybody likes to look at, 
but very few buy; things 
that have to be made, even 
in wild extravagant Paris 
for the delight of the luxuri- 
ous world, in very small 
quantities ; things that ladies 
are wont to value according 
to richness and rarity ; things 
that are sacred from degra- 
dation by the very conditions 
of their existence, the taste, 
skill, facilities, capital, history 
itself, that are in them It 
takes Paris, the Parisian 
spirit, Parisian luxury, Paris- 
ian taste, Parisian life, a gen- 
eration or two of Parisian 
textile and artistic plant to 
make them. ¢ 

The astonishment was out 
of the fact that a merchant 
who sells clothing for mil- 
lions should also be able to 
sell the richest and rarest 
of dress for the few. Need 
we say over and over tiat 
the trade of the many is the 
best possible foundation on 
which to build up the trade 
of the few? Exclusive 
trade we never shall have. 
Inclusive is better.@ Better 
for us, better for you, whoso- 
ever you are. 

It is worth: our while to 
print. this now for the pur- 
pose of saying, in the most 
general way, t - we havea 
most comprehensive collec- 
tion of stuffs; that nothin 
in desirable dress is ey 4 
our care, and nothing beyond 
it. 








It is early to say that every 
sort is already here. 

The more substantial 
things are coming. The 
most substantial things are 
always here; theyare never 
new or old. Exttavagant 
things come little by little. 
They shoot out of Paris. 
The world sees and hears 
nothing. They come in the 
night, In the morning you 
read. We keep a buyer in 
Paris largely to get the first 
inklings of such. 

Having all the world to 
choose from what have we 
got to begin with? And 
that means What is our 
guess at the fashion Sep- 
tember 22? 

Plain fabrics have had the 
best of their day. The drift 
of fashion is away from per- 
fectly plain, smooth surfaces. 
So much is clear. The ten- 
dency toward the stronger, 
more capable, effects is 
equally clear: combinations 
of color, of texture, of stuff. 
It isn’t worth while to go 
farther at present. We're 
guessing what is, not what is 
to come. There isn’t much 
guessing about it. 

Our dress-stuffs abound 
in soft vigogne, harsh cheviot, 
tricot, serge, heavy and 
coarse-looking serge, cam- 
el’s-hair,a hairier camel’s-hair 
than ever before, bourette, 
great curls of rough-lookin 
wool; and the color-strengt 
is equal to the textile vigor. 
Such is the drift September 
22. 

JouHn WaANAMAKER. 


Chestnut, Thirteenth and Market streets, and 
City-hall square. 








THE AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION 
Is THE 
CHEAPEST AND MOST RELIABLE 
PUBLISHING HOUSE For 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRARIES, 
PAPERS, PERIODICALS, 
and all Sunday-school Supplies. 


s@7 Specimens of papers and catalogues sent free on 
application, 


1122 Chestnut Street, vaneee. 
10 Bible House, New York. 


THEOLOGICAL BOOK STORE, 
NEW AND SECOND-HAND, 
73, Apa es Seeeaaiag. *- 


E. P. DUTTON & CO. ceger heey 
and UESTION BOOKS, THEOLOGICAL 
and DEVOTIONAL BOOKS, 39 West 23d 
Street, New York. 


JOMian HAWTHORNE'S new novel, “* Ar chi- 
bald Malmaison,” in Funk & Wagnalls’ (10 4 12 

Dey St. N.Y.) Standard Library—15 cts.; cloth, 75 cts. 
“Mr H. basa more powerful im ination than any 

contemporary w writer of fiction.” _ Academy, — 


Works of Flavius Josephus. 


Comprising the Antiquities of the Jews, a 
history of the Jewish wars, and a life of Josephus, 
written by himself; also dissertations concerning 
Jesus Christ, John the Baptist, James the Just, 
God's Command to Abraham,etc. Translated by 
William Whiston, together with numerous ex- 
planatory notes, a complete index, etc. In one 











large octavo volume, 880 double-column pages. J 


Price. in cloth. $1.40. Postage 2ic. extra. 


The Works of Flavius Josephus, translated by W his- 
ton, is a title familiar te every one. AS a book of 
highest historical value, of surpassing interest, a com 
ponten and interpreter of the books of the Bible, it 

olds a place in literature such as no work of modern 
origiD can assume to reach. This is much the best 
edition in the market, and cheaper than the very 
cheapest. 

“The books came safely, and I am not only sur- 
prised, but also delighted vith them. Ifyou had not 
explained how it was you could issue them so cheaply, 
avd still make a profit, I should think you bad started 
out as a benefactor to mankind, and were almost giv- 
ing them away.and losing money all the time "—Mrs 

G. H. AIKEN, Jacksonvil e, Oregon. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING CO., 
802 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, .Pa. 
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The Bible and its Study 


PROMPTINGS AND HELPS TO ANINTEL- 
LIGENT USE OF THE BIBLE. 

The anineal' interest in the series of articles 
on the Bible and its study, contributed by em- 
inent European and American writers to the 
issue of The Sunday School Times for Decem- 
ber 13, 1879, led to their reissue in a form con; 
venient for handy use,-and yet neat enough for 
permanent preservation. All the articles hav- 
jng a bearing upon the general theme of the 
best methods of using the Bible itself and the 
various helps to its right understanding, have 
been collected under the title of The Bible and 
its Study, and are published in a 96 page pam. 
pblet. 





CONTENTS. 


WHY STUDY THE BIBLE? 
By the Rev. Barnas Sears, D.D., LL.D. 
IMPORTANCE OF BIBLESTUDY. 
By Charlotte M. Yonoge. 
THE RIGHT SPIRIT FOR BIBLESTUDY. 
By Professor Austin Phelps, D.D. 
CAN WE TROST OUR ENGLISH BIBLE? 
By the Rev. F. H. A. Serivener, M.A., D.O.L., LL.D. 
SCRIPTURE EXPLAINING SCRIPTURE 
By Professor J. L. M. Curry, LL.D, 
HINTS ON BIBLE INTERPRETATION, 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D. 
HELPS TO POPULAK BIBLESTUDY, 
By Professor Philip Schalf, D.D., LL.D. 
HOW TO USE COMMENTARIES. 
By the Right Rev. C. J. Ellicott, D.D., Bishop of 
Gloucester and Bristol. 
LIGHT FROM THE LAND ON THE BOOK. 
By the Kev. W. M, Thomson, D.D. 
LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL DISCOVERIES. 
By Professor George Rawlinson, M.A. 
LIGHT FROM EASTERN MANNERS AND 
CUSTOMS. 
By Isaac HK. Hall, LL.B., Ph.D. 
THE BOOK IN THE EARLY CHURCH, 
} 


By the Rev. Edmond de Pressense, D.D. 
PROMOTING BIBLE STUDY LN THE CHURCH 
OF TO-DAY. 


By Chancellor Howard Crosby, D.D., LL.D. 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


* When such writers as Dr. Barnas Sears, Professors 
Austin Phelps, M. B. Riddle, Phillip Schatf, and 
George Rawlinson, Bishop ©. J. Ellicott, and Drs. W, 
M. Thomson, EF. de Pressense, and Howard Crosby, 
combine their ideas about the intelligent use of the 
Bible, the result cannot but be exceedingly valuable. 
The Bible and Its Study isa little pamphlet, reprinted 
from the columns of The Sunday Schoo! Times, con- 
taining a series of short articles by these and other 
eminent persons. Its chapters are varied in topic, 
covering well the subject, are practical, and are 
adapted admirably to meet a genera! and re al need, Lf 


we were a pastor again, we would put @ copy into the 
bands of every member of our church, and every 
scholar old enough to understand it in our Sunday- 
School, if we had to dosoat ourown expense.— The 

Onongregationatist, Boston. 
“The publisher of The Sunday School Times has per- 
formed a rouly valuable service to the Christian pub- 
orth in handy volume form the series of 


lic in puttin: 
pers published in the Times near the beginning of 
he year. [tisa convenient little a of about 
one hundred pages, suitable to carry in the breast 
ket. It comprises thirteen short papers by some 
of the most eminent of practical writers.”—The Daily 
Journal, Syracuse, N. ¥. 

“A very valuable little volume, worthy to be care- 
fully read and studied. [t contains in small compass 
amass of valuable hints, and we can cordially recom- 
mend it to both teachers and preachers. Auy book 
that gives us better understanding of Holy Scriptures, 
will be welcomed by those who know the value of the 
word of God."—The Christian Journal, Toronto, Cun- 
ada, 

“We advise every Sunday-schoo! teacher to procure 
acopy of this little work ; it cannot be attentively read 
without profit; it furnishes material for unmediate use 
and hele tg aw ee ore eel *"— The Observer, 
Bowmanville. 

“This little volume will be specially useful to Sun- 
day-scbool teachers, and must afford them consider- 
able assistance in interpreting and understanding 
Seriptare.* *— The Gospel parting Augusta, Maine. 

“ These subjects are all discussed by the most learned 
Protestants of the times, and furnish, in admall com- 
pass, a large amount of valuable reading matter.” — 
American Christian Review, Cincinnati, Ohio, 

“Very valuable to — Bible student.” — The Christian 
Aaneenin, Richmond 


“A valuable little soonst —The Advance, Chicago, lu. 


Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price. 
Single copy, 20 cents. Five or more copies, 15 
centseach. Address, * 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
. 725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT 


The King James Version of A. D. I61), 


and 


The Revised Version of A. D (881 


ARRANGED ON OPPOSITE PAGES. 
Cloth, 25 cents; cloth, red edges, 35 cents. Postage 
12 cents extra 
The type is clear and good No one need be without 
a Revised Testament wbep prices are brought 80 low. 
Sold by 
THE PENN PUBLISHING CO, 


802 Chestout Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


USE A BINDER. 


Subscribers wishing to keep their copies of 


The Sunday School Times in good condition, 
and have them at hand for reference, should 
use a binder. We can send by mail, postage 
paid, a strong, plain binder for $1.00, or a 
handsome one, half leather, for $1.50. These 


binders have been made expressly for The 
Sunday School Times, and are of the best 
manufacture. The papers can be placed in 
the binder week by week, thus keeping the file 
complete. Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, PUBLISHER, 
725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIM TIMES. Published weekly 

at the following rates, which include _— 
From 1 to 4 copies, one year,. age 
10 to 19 a satan pies Se BM 


4 5 to 9 copies 
20 copies or over.... / 1.00 

Three or six months at the same proportionate rate. 
To the person forming a club of either grade, at these 
regular rates, one additional copy free. 

The pit ers for a club will be sent either to the indl- 
vidual addresses of the members, br in a package to 

ne address, according to the preference of subscrib- 
era, wf - pers for a club should all go to one post- 
viaice, although in cases where a portion of the 
teachers of a school get their mail matter from one 








goa-omoe, and others in the same school get theirs 
‘om another, the papers will be sent acc satrap oh 
Different schools are not to unite in the forming of a 


whatever price the number of copies taken entitles It, 

Additions may be made at am A time to a club—such 

ditional subscriptions to expire at the same time 

with the club as yee ordered, each subscriber 
ying pro rata for the time that he is to receive the 
per, 

The a pagers for a club, whether going In a package to 
one address, or sent separately to the members of the 
club, will be discontinued at the expiration of the sub- 
scription. 

The yellow label on each paper sent to single (not club) 
subscribers shows up to what date the paper has been 
paidfor. If the publisher does not by thal date receive 
a request from the subscriber that the paper be discon 
tinued, he will continue to send it. Tne paper will, 
however, be stopped at any time thereafter, if the sub- 
seriber so desires, and remits the amount due for the 
time that he has received tt, The papers for a club will 
be stopped at once on the ety of the club subscrip- 
tion, unless a renewal for the same is received. 

Subscriptions will be received for any portion of a 
year at yearly rates. 


Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 

bh county and state. 


Ifa club subscription is renewed by some other 
son than the one who, sent the previous subscript om, 
such person will oblige the publisher by stating that 
the club he subscribes for takes the place of the one 
TS BUNND FOUN TD” Vincdisccescocesssscssveiesesscosesess 


FOR THE SMALLER SCHOOLS.—By a new plan, 
theemaller schools, which, on account of having but 
teachers, cannot form mae clubs, have the bene- 
fit of the very lowest rate. It provides that when 
the entire force of teachers in any school is less than 
twenty, the club rate to such school shall be $1.00 per 
copy. on condition that the order for the papers be 
mpanied by a statement that the number of copies 
ordered in the club is not less than the full number of 
teachers in the school. This does not mean that every 
teacher must actually be a subscriber, but that the 
number of copies ordered must not be less than the 
fullnumber of teachers. Persons who are not teach- 
ers, may be asked to join the club, in order to secure 
the required number. Any number of copies in excess 
of the required number, may be subscribed for at the 
Same rate. Trachers belongin my to the same household 
may be counfed as ana in making such a statement of 
the number 4s in aschool, For example: If 
there are seven teachers in a school, two of whom 
belong to one household, and three to another, the 
club subscription need not be for more than four 
copies, in order to secure the low rate. 

An extraco oy cannot be given to one who forms a 
club on this plan “ for the smaller schools.” 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper, to enable 
all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be sent 
free upon application, 

Ifa more thorough examination of the paper is de- 
sired than can be had through receiving specimen 
copies of asingle issue, the publisher will send (in a 
package to one address) any number of copies each 
pang for » = weeks only, at the rate of eight cents 

copy. copies, for instance, would thus cost 
righty cents for four weeks. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Messrs, Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row 
London, B. C., will send The American Sunday School 

himes, post free, for a year, to any address In Great 
Britain, Per ten shillings prepaid. The paper will be 
sold by ‘all the principal newsdealers, price twopence, 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
_P. O. Box 1550, 
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club, but each school should have its own club, at | 











WHY,DO 
MOTHERS 


Put stiff corsets 
on their growing 


CHILDREN? 








BUT BUY 


FERRIS’ — 


Corset ~ 
WAISTS 
Fit all ages.= 
AllPhys’ci'ns 
recommend 
them. Ask t 
">? m’rchantsfor ( 
“4 them — take @ 
‘ noother. Send ne teen 
FERRIS BROS..M 
SI White St., wy: 


TO Y EMBROIDER CRAZY | QUILTS 


get Brainerd and Armstrong’s factory ends called 
Waste"’ "Tubeclders— -sold at less ot Shalt price. 
4 cents will buy what would cost One ae in 
—_— Loy i goes “silk and beautiful colors, in pieces 
hree yards long. Send 4 cents in 
LB, or postal note to 
The BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO. 
oan Barker St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
» 469 ) BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Ribbons by the Pound 


Being manufacturers’ gy in of every width and 
sty le, in various lengths, suitable for pate hwork, in 
es of \ and 5, pound, at $2 per pound, Send 
mostat } ote or P, O. Ord ler, adding 10 cents for postage 
on eac h My pout, Money refunded if not satisfao- 
tory. R. &J. GILCHRIST 
5 & 7 Winter St., Boston, Mass, 


’s Transfer Papers. _ 


New Ilustrated Catalogue, showing 500 designs for 
Braidin, , Embroider , and Art Needle work, sent on re- 
ceiptof ec. W.H. QU NBY, li Buclid Ave., ‘Clever’ a,O 


Silk Pieces }} The best One Dollar Package “7 Silk 
Pieces for Patchwork put up. 33 
kinds, some worth §3 per yd, ; wakes one oo yaw “a 
Sm rey of squares and ‘stite $1.00 postpaid 
» PATTEN, 88 West 14th Strest, ew York, 
p last week § per for “Stamping” advertise. 
See ment of T, ek hese Lyun, Sinan 


EER advertisem hicage Co Jom. 
pany, “Gnlcages 1k, GaSe mest w Bee lane ie 
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SPENCERLIAN 





STEEL 


SOLD BY 
All Stationers 


WRITING 





PENS 








FLUID 











Send for Complete Descriptive Price List. 
IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR, & CO., 753 and 755 Broadway, N. Y. 









HE REST WRITING PAPER 
TINGS ¢ 


SHORT-HAND MACHINE 


jor to other systems in eg | and Legibittey. 

ual in speed. Learned in 1-3 the time. Price 

40 with manual. eae medal awarded by 
American Institute, N. ¥. Send for circulars. 


U. §. Stenograph Co., St. Louie, Mo. 


_Use Esterbrook’s Steel Pens. 


101 HS 
SnodgrasS, 
Murray & Co. 
Market & Ninth Sts. 
Philadelphia. 
DRESS CLOTHS. 


ULSTER CLOTHS. 
SEALSKIN CLOTHS. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES. 











Tne * SOLAR TVR” is 
ene vest SHOR baeiogs 
Kgivrs, So popular thar 


MANY IMITATIONS ARE MADE 


New names are springing up every day, 
such as Sole Leather Tip, etc., and many 
who think they are getting the genuine 
“SOLAR TIP,” get only an LMITATION 


Seetwarour Trade Mark 
As on ne sole of each 
Pare and that our name 
As Prunted Mm full on 
Jown Mundell & Go. 


SK for Burt’s Shoes. They fit perfectly. Manu 
factured by Edwin C. Burt & Co., New York. 


THE FAVORITE 


CHAIR. Simple,Dureble,Ele- 
gant. A nig household luxury. 
8’ Adjustable CHAIR CO. 


| ER 50 Changes of po- 
No, 3 £ixth St. Pittsburgh, Pa 


Send stamp 
TIMKEN SPRINC VEHICLES! 










(mention this paper) 
for Illus. Catalogue. 
STEVENS’ 
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‘Ringway 1 REFRIGERATOR, 


1518 Chestnut Street Philadelphia. 











Wanted 


Every one to know that we 
have selected a large variety of 
patterns out of our stock of 
Wilton, Velvet, Body Brussels, 
Tapestry Brussels and Ingrain 
carpets which we are now clos- 
ing out to make more room for 
our newer designs. Experienced 
retail carpet buyers will, if they 
see the styles, examine qualities 
and hear prices, be convinced 
that we are offering great bar- 
gains. 

J. & J. DOBSON, 
Manufacturers, 
809, 811 and 813 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 








AMAGICLANTERN 
ELECTRIC ENGINE 
MUSICAL BOX 






d 
ett yas all nderfal Nova 


sty lee, on 
RGAN 
dciphia, Pa. _ BACH QRS TERNS ANTED 


KNABE PIANOFORTES 


Unequalled in Tone, Touch, Workmanship, and Dura- 
bility. WILLLIAM *KNABE & CO., 204 and 206 West 
Baltimore St.. Baltimore. 112 Fifth ‘Avenue, N. Y. 





THE MASON and HAMLIN Organ and_Piano | 


Co., Boston, New York, and Chicago, offer the 
largest assortment of the best and cheapest organs. 


Hook & Hastings, fision, ‘ifs::” 
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oo 
POWELL'S 





VEST- POCK ET EDITION. 


POWELL’ S INDEXED MAP 


A New Ten-cent Folding Map. 


INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON 
For the last Six Months, 1884. 


This map is * the most for the money ” of any lesson 
help ever offered. 1t is printed in four colors. By a 
new plan of the author, the colors are so arranged, 
that the Relative Sizes of the Holy Land under 
Joshua and under David and Solomon, are plainly 
shown. The central rtion—that under Joshua— 
being purple. The outlying portions showing the ex- 
tensions by the conquests of Dav id, are pink. In the 
lower right- hand corner isa ma * Jerusalem's En- 
virons.” On that rtion of Rot cornering into the 
south-east quarter of the city so as only to cover the 
top of Mount Moriah, is a small blue oblong square. 


| 
This covers the field of a map above, representing 
** Moriah’s Crest??—The Pool of Siloam: and as | 


the author believes, the true Bethesda—now known 
as The Well of the Virgin.” Also, The Kedren 
Valley, Mount of Offence, and En Rogel. Mo- | 
riah's Crest, only 38 acres, is, beyond question, the 
most interes’ ing spot onearth. It bas been hallowed 
by the sacrifice of Isaac; the temples of Solomon, 
Nehe miah, and Herod; and by the most thrilling 
events in the times of the Prophets and of Christ and 
the Apostles, 
Single copies, by mail, 10 cents; $1.00 per dozen, 
post-paid on receipt of L@ cents in stamps. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING CO., 





802 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


WORTH REPEATING. 


LOST G GOLD. 
[By E. Hamilton Lee.] 
In dim green depths rot ingot-laden ships, 
While gold doubloons, that from the drowned 
hand fell, 
Lie nestled in the ocean-flowers’ bell 
With love’s gemmed rings once kissed by now 
dead lips ; 
And round some wrought-gold cup the sea-grass 
whips 
And hides lost pearls, near pearls still in their 
shell 
Where sea-weed forests fill each ocean dell, 
And seek dim sunlight with their countless tips. 


So lie the wasted gifts, the long-lost hopes, 
Beneath the now hushed surface of myself 
In lonelier depths than where the diver gropes 

They lie deep, deep; but I at times behold 
In doubtful glimpses, on some reefy shelf, 
The gleam of irrecoverable gold. 


COMPARISONS ARE ODIOUS. 


[From Spurgeon’s Clew of the Maze. | 


Never dispute about scenery. Besides 
the old rule which warns you against 
arguing upon matters of taste, there is 
the other, that it is better not to com- 
pare things which were not meant for 
comparison. We were one day at the 
Plemont Caves, and the next in St. Brel- 
ade’s Bay; the first, rugged and grand 
beyond description; the second, fair and 
beautiful. The question as to which was 
the finer scenery was suggested, but was 
dismissed as a topic not to be tolerated by 
sensible people. Each was, in its own 
way, surpassing; contrast was conspicu- 
ous, but comparison was absurd, You 
cannot take the fields all flower-bedecked, 
and the waves flashing and forever chan- 
ging, and the clouds fleecy, gray, or blazing 
with the red sunset, and say of them, 
“Here we have positive, comparative, and 
superlative.” No, they are each and all 
superlative. God’s works are all beauti- 
ful in their season, all masterpieces ; 
there is nothing second-rate among them. 
Jersey may glory in Plemont and its other 
rugged headlands, and it may equally re- 
joice in the more quiet beauty of the bays 
of which St. Brelade’s is the type. 

The propensity to compare is frequently 
indulged in equally foolish and far more 
injurious ways. It cuts us to the heart 
when we hear excellent ministers decried, 
because they are not like certain others, 
Persons will actually discuss the graded 
rank and comparative merit of Punshon 
and Talmage, Landels and McLaren, for- 
getting that the men are different persons, 
and no more to be placed as first, second, 
third,jand fourth, than cowslips "and oy- 
sters, gazelles and dolphius. You cannot 
logically institute comparisons where they 
do not hold. Rugged Cephas has his 
place and order, and he is neither better 
nor worse, higher nor lower in value, than 
polished Apollos. No one inquires which 
is the more useful—a needle or a pin, a 
spade or a hoe, a wagon or a plow; they 
are designed for different ends, and answer 
them well; but they could not exchange 
places without serious detriment to their 
usefulness. It is true that A. excels in 
argumentative power ; 
for he was made on purpose to convince 
men’s reason; but because B.’s style is 
more expository, do not despise him, ‘tor he 

yas sent, not to reason, but to teach. If 
all the members of the mystical body had 
the same office and gift, what a wretched 
malformation it would be; it would hardly 
be so good as that, for it would not be a 
formation at all. If all ears, mouths, 
hands, aud feet were turned into eyes, 
who would hear, eat, grasp, or move? A 
church with a Luther in every pulpit 
would be all fist; and, with a Calvin to 
fill every pastorate, she would be all skull. 
Blessed be God for one Robert Hall, but 


own person to make a second. Rowland 
Hill is admirable for once, but it is quite 
as well that the mould was broken. 
There is a great run just now for little 
Robertsons of Brighton, but there will 
soon be a glut in the market. 

Why not appreciate the good in all true 
preachers | of the gospel, aud glorify God 
in each of them? Never let us say, “ This 
is my man, and there is no other equal to 
|} him.” It may be that our favorite is the 
most notable in his own peculiar order; 
| but, then, other orders of men are needed 
and fulfill an equally important function. 








The sublime and commanding style of 


| 

| 

| 

| Isaiah should not put us out of patience 
| with the plaintive tones of Jeremiah, nor 
| with the homeliness of Hosea, or the 
| abruptoess of Haggai. 





let him argue then, | 


let the man be whipped who tries in his - 
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s.S. 
SUPTS. 


ENDORSED BY 
CHURCH FURNITURE ! 











HAW, Appin & (a 















Manufacturers of 

. pULPIT. 

A SUITS | 

= 7 Sudbury St., 

” Send for Catalogue. BOSTON, 
No.t Suit 


Catalogues sent. 





The GREAT 


CHURCH LIGHT 


FRINK’S Patent Reflectors for 
Gas or Oil, give the most powerful, 
80! cheapest & Best light known 
for Churches, Stores, Show indows, 
. Banks, Theatres, Depots, etc. New and 

\ elegant designs. Send size of room. 
. A Liberal 





Established 1857. 


Don't ig deceived by cheap imitations. 
P. FRIN 1K, | 551 Pearl St.. iN, Ye 


MENEELY BELL COMPANY. 


The Finest Grade of Church Bells. 
Greatest Experience. a 

Illustrate 

CLINTON H. ME 





zi 


€ wpe? mailed 
NEELY BELL COMPANY, 
roy N. Y. 


- Buckeye Bell Foundry. 


Bells of pure Copper and Tin for Churches, 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms,etc. FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 


MENEELY & COMPANY, 
WEST TROY, WN. Y., BELLS 


For Churches, Schools, etc. ; also Chimes 
and Peals. For more than half a century 
noted for superiority over all others. 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY | 


Manufacture those celebrated Bells 
and Chimes for Churches, Tower 
Clecks, Teco Prices and cata- 
logues sent free. Address 


H. McSHANE & Co., 
PECTACLE Barometers, Thermometers, Photo- 
graphic Outfits for Amateurs, 

Glasses, Microscopes, Telescopes. W. H. 

almsley & Co., successors to R. & J. Beck, 
Philad’a. Tilustrated Price List free to any address. 








Baltimore, Md. 











MAGIC errr erin 
GTAINED GLASS SUBSTITUTE sn 








pit and Feces cote Furniture. a 
to PAINE’, Boston, for price and photographs. 


Se d 0B. C. SWAN, 244 S. Second St., Phila, 
n for ens for information regarding Church Furniture. 


A BOOM CANVASSING. TERMS 


FREE, James H. EARLE, Boston, 
WANTED Men and Women Agents, Janus K. 





WHITNEY, Nurseryman, Rochester, N.Y - 





AMILY BIBLES | 3203 oxsnznes 


ELL. rims co ah Coetcnae Philadelphia 





WANTED AGENTS TO SOLICIT FOR ACCI- 
dent insurance in the United States | 


Mutuai Accident Association, 320 Broadway, New 


York, which insures at half the rates of stock com- | 


panies, Write for terms to agents. 


AGENTS | WANTE “EVERYWHERE to sell 


the best Family Kuit- 
ting Machine ever savented, Will knit a pair of 
stockings with L and TOE complete in 4% 
minutes. It will also knit a great variety of fancy- 
work for which there is always aready market. Send 
for circular and terms to the Twombly Kuitting 
Machine Co, 168 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


BLAINE 3} AND LOGAN: The Life and Ser- 


vices of Each. y Rev. J. Sander- 
son, D.D., in Revised Edition of American Progress. 
A standard work. Illustrated. 550 p., $2.00. Also, 
The Lifeand wn of fom.jc savor and a tenn 
By T. E. Willson, Editorial 

Tlust’d, $2. Eac ata Oe. aS yi Rony wonly bee 

and outfit $2. Apply at once. CLEVELAND 

E, B. Treat, Pub., New Y ork, G 








GOLDEN RULE ALLIANCE, 


A Mutual Benefit Association, Limited to Members 


of Evangelical Churches. Insures from 
$500 to $3,500. 

Only sixteen assessments in four years. 
AGENTS WANTED. 
Send for circulars to C. J. SPENCELEY, Secretary 
No. 4 Exchange Place, or P. O. Box 1654, Boston, Mass. 


5000 AGENTS WANTED AT ONCE 


to sellthe RICH, NEW 


TREASURY OF SONG, No. 2.. 


the distinguished editor of Ne. 1, of which over 
fb0.000 have been sold. No. Zisall new copy- 
Ln Songs, Glees, Ballads, Anthems, Sentences, etc. 
in great variety by the most celebrated com osers 
living. Over 500pp. elegantly bound. Only $3. Con- 
tainsover $75 worth ofthe richest new songs not te 
be had elsewhere. Will sell beyond all conception, 
Tay estigate this immense chance to make money 
send for circulars, sample songs, etc. Address, ' 
PURBARD BROSs., 72 ‘Chestaut St., 


Send Your Names 
and Addresses for a 


Rev. J. H. Vincent, B.F. Jacobs, E. Payson Porter, Philip Gillett, Rev. J.A.Worden, Rev. H.L. ne ry ROV. LITHOCRAPH CO. 
Rev. D. H. McVicar 


Liberal Commissien. | 


FREE SAMPLE 


Rev. W. Randoiph Rev. B. M. Paimer Rev. John Potts 


Hon. F. Fairbanks. 


or true COLORED DESICNS, 


The best International Lesson Illustra- 


tions Published. 


PROVIDENCE, R. |. 








“CHAMPION” 


This is the most POWERFUL, as well as the most 
perfect, light ever made from oil. The light is 
equal to 45 sperm candles, by actual measurement, 
or 24 gas-burners. We guarantee the following, 
or no sale: 

Perfect safety. 

Never breaks the chimney. 
Will last for twenty years. 
No odor; no dripping of oll. 
Extinguishes the light a8 réadily 
as gas ; no blowing out. 

For CHURCHES this lamp 
celled. Made to fit old brackets or 
chandeliers. You need only the founts. 
your light is not increased threefold, no pay will 
be required. Send for circular. 


A. J. WEIDENER, 
Exclusive owner of patent. 36 South Second Street, Philadelphia. 


P. 8.—The “CHAMPION” is made in every form. 


AMES PYLE’ 


~annot be ex- 


on your 
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Disfiguring Humors, Troublesome Eruptions, Itch- 
ings, Tortures, Painful Inflammations, Eczemas, and 
every form of Itching, Scaly,and Pimply Affections 
with Loss of Hair; and 

Infantile and Birth Humors, Milk Crust, Scalled 
Head, Rashes, Chafings, and every on of Lrrita- 
tion and Inflammation of the Skin and Scalp. 


Demand at all times the soothing, cleansi: eon, 
ing and beautifying properties of the CUTE URA 
SOAP, Absolutely pure. An exquisite Toilet, Bath, 
and Nursery Sanative, redolent with flower odors 
and healing balsams. 

For Rough, heanes, and Otly Skin, Black-heads, 
Pimples, Tan, F jes, and Sunburn, it is superior to 
all other soaps. Sold everywhere. Price, 35 cents. 


Potter Drug and Chemical Co., Boston. 


mt BEST THING KNOWN fe 
WASHING+" BLEACHING 


1M HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 


SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 

INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 

No family, rich or poor should be without 1t. 
Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 

well designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the 

ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, ang 

always bears the above symbol, and name of 

JAMES 





| Send for “ How to Preserve and Beautify tt the Skin,” PYLE, NEW YORK. 
| EVERY ONE Sf fa *u0 | TRY on aes p 
a aft Cy 7 
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Phys. .ans recommend it— ‘Druggists sell it. 


JOHNSTON’S FLUID BEEF, 


Used by the Army and Navy of the U. Ss. 


Ne Waste. 

No Trouble. 
Always Ready. 
A GOOD 
SALAD 
ASSURED. 

Rich, 
Wholesome, 
Nutritious. 





~< 


COLD HAND 





a mi . a 
ADVANTAG ES 


URN T 

9 NOT Ben HE HANA 
Clor ‘Bomebetine . Be DETACHABLE v 
for all kinds of ' WALNUT HANDLE. 


i eneeem me OOUBLE POINTED IRON BOTH WAYS 


BEST S589 GHEAP. 


_ THREE IRONS 
DRESSING mpencetama Mm ONE HONOLE AND A STAND TOASET. 


PLUM PUDDING FOR SALE BY THE 
ATMORE'S oor | Maga GCs 


Te offer special inducements for tea chest orders. | a 
BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits asa WASH BLUE have been fully tested 


= GAVE Y' YO UI R EY EG and indorsed by thousands of Bag ys Your 


| Grocer — to have it on sale. k him for B. 
Protect Your Sight 


| D. 8. WILTBERGER, Prop., 233 N. oa St, Phila., Pa 
BY USING ONLY THE BEST 


os 
Spectacles and Eye-Glasses | 


DOBBINS’ ELECTRIC 
‘1. L. CRAGIN & CO., SOAP, 116 So. 
Made from the finest quality of pure white Optical | 


? 





nS 


MEATS, FISH, 
etc., ever sold. 














Fourth 

| Street, Philadelphia, offer to 7 et subscribers first- 

| class sheet music, piano and vocal, gratis. Write for 
circular. Mention this paper. 








is the on fect 

glass, mounted in handsome, light and durable frames, | The Missouri Steam Washer ws the only perfect 
sent by mail, postpaid, and warranted to give satisfac- made. JOHNSTON BROS., Gen’! Ag’ts for U.S, Office 
tion a for ee oo atalogue containing valu- | and Factory, 300 N. Main &t., St. Louis, Mo.; N. W. 
able information for the preservation of sight, and y. Lice 
full instructions for fitting the eyes. Save money by | a Aroh a 2 313 So, State — a 
purchasing direct from the manufacturer. stablisned isos 

All goods guaranteed as represented, or KEYSTONE Steam Siated SoapstoneWorks 
money refunded. Address 


OPTICAL & TONIC EYE-WASH M’F’G CO., 
1673 Broadway, New York. 
| a@” AGENTS WANTED. SEND FOR TERMS. 
' AGENTS wanted for Buried Cities Recovered. 
Buried Nations exhumed; obliterated his- 
tory rewritten. The doings of Patriarchs, Prophets, 







SLATE MANTELS 


Of the bey i a most beautiful designs, and all other Slate 
Work on band or Nae to order. 


tone 
JOSEBH S. $.1 MILLER & BR nufacturers 












‘and Kings unfolded. Great discoveries. Latest re a. ate hy 1218 a8 Spring Gardoe, i Rie Avene 
; searches, Testimony from Pyramids, Temples, and Send for Mustrated Catalogue and Price- List. 
| Sains. Zain to senile. Bichiy Ulustraied. ew maps, 
w price andly ubsc rs delighted, Poe saar R THE W oatD. address 
Phila. | i BRADLEY, GARRETSON & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. Gee e bh a 9 St, Phila, Pa. 


If 














Write COCHRAN & NEWPORT, § ST. PAUL, 
MINN.. for information regarding investments, 
___ GU _ and 613 Chestuut Street. 

@) TO INVESTORS 
oO negotiate Loang \ — 
you secu mort- 
apolis or Hennepin Co., Minn., worth th: 
times theamount o oan,and pon 
] a'yeara ih b basiness in in this city. 
teferences. Send for circular. Mention this pai 
Should confer with the 
Lawrence, Kansas, First gy = + Real Es- 
tate Loans paid in New Yo te Satis- 
Third Nat. Bank * we hag & or Nat. Bank, Lawrence, 
Kan. Security Lar nterest promptly paid. 
. Perkins, y Ney . F. Hart, / L. oF Perkins, Sec'y. 
L T Warne. ve Pres} Auditor. \C - Gillett. Treas, 
usted, Prest. John I. Duna, Secy. 
The tne Kansas-Missourl 
WYANDOTTE, KANSAS. 
4@ CASH CAPITAL, $75,000.-e8 
cured by fi ortgage < or Trust Deed 
proved Farms in 


air: UNION TRUST CO., 
Theundersigned will 
gage on first-class Real Estate in inne. 
per et. “Batis: action 
_SELBAKER, Loan Ag’t., Minneapolis, Min 
WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE CO., 
faction Gl ARANTEED. For reliability, consult 
ore for pam phiet,with testimonials,sam ple forms,ete. 
Loan & Trust Co. 
Negotiates only the most desirable Boca atom 
rst eed m- 
issouri. Absolute onfory and onet entisfaction. 









Interestand principal ee ep —— witho 

expense toinvestors. Extensive experien tous 
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U. S. BONDS, {2 known 

mended wy leading yess | ‘aa cy! clergymen, 

East and West—men for 

these investments for NINE YEARS PAST. 

Rev. WM. L. Bros wim D. D. ta Conn. 

M. E. GATES Pa PH. LD. LL.D., President Rutgers Col- 
ew 


J. MILNE, Pres’t Geneseo Normal School, 
EP kor Ler EF, Manchester, N. H. 
-Rev. JOHN W 
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Ino. K. BUCKLYN, Myst c Opal Bal Rew 
rss rs’ and Traders! N pea New York. 
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W.H. Harrison & Bro. 


Manufacturers, 
PLAIN AND ARTISTIC 





AND FIRE-! PLACES | 


& SPECIALTY. 
Aliso Furnaces and anmte, OS. 
1485 CHESTNUT 8T., PHILA 
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THE SUNDAY 


SCHOOL TIMES. 


[September 27, 1884. 








YOUNG'S ANALYTICAL BIBLE CONCORDANCE. 


THE BEST. 
DESIGNED FOR THE USE OF SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS AND BIBLE READERS. 


JOHN HALL: 


PHILIP SCHAFF: 





SPURGEON: 


“ Young's Analytical Concordance is worthy of the lifetime of labor spent upon it.” 
“Tt is by far the most complete Concordance in the English or any other language.” 
““Cruden’s Concordance is child’s play compared with this gigantic production.” 





POINTS OF SUPERIORITY IN YOUNG'S OVER CRUDEN'S. 


1, Young's exceeds Cruden's unabridged by 

2. Young's contains over 
written in 
under their English title. Cruden’s has not one—a lac 
as | usefuiness to the critical scholar. 


3. Young’s is analyticat in character, giving the various shades of 


SCHOLAR’S EDITION, half Russia, red edges, by express, $3.00 (the receiver to pay expressage). 


uvor recept of 80 CENTS EXTRA. 


ever 118,000 references. 

70,000 Greek and Hebrew original words 

h the original and in English—al) vom + = aa arranged 
gr 


meaning of several related words w 
one word. 
references, the English word only. 


which 


Cruden's is synthetical,and makes, as the basis of its parallel 


4. “ Cruden omits many of the minuter words from his columns, and, 
not ey: words of considerable consequence to the passages 
nthem. ... No doubt such passages may be found without 


hich in English are represented by 


abbreviation. 





Key to a des 





difficulty (?) by means of some other term embodied in them ¢ orin Bann 
immediate context, C ruden proceeds 


on the principle of ha 


vid King, LL.D.,in his introduction to Cruden's 


ye “Such omissions are not found in Young’s; word is 
ee: leaving no chance as to which word w hie bo the 
ed passage 


To very distant points it will be sent BY MAIL, 


PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 802 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Tasteful and Beautiful 


BRIDAL GIFTS. 


Etchings and Engravings 
for home decoration. 
CATALOGU ES ON APPLICATION. 


PAINTINGS, MIRRORS. 

















EDUCATIONAL. 








ISS M. & GIBSON’S Boarding and Day School 
for Young Ladies and Children, 1519 Walnut St., 
Phile., will Jaks nt-78 for the fall session Se aoe 2. 


‘CLASSICAL INSTITUTE, i 
247 South Thirtconce Stree 
Re-opened Sept. 15th. J. W. FAL RES, D. D.. “brincipal. 


A Boarding School for Girls, Beth- 
Bishopthorpe lehem, Penna. Prepares for Welles- 
j Sultable and elegant Picture ley, Vassar, and Smith colleges. Students received at 


Frames of every character. 
New Brass Frames for cabi- 

net Pictures. 

Paintings and Engravings successfully restored. 


All thee ROGERS GROUPS, Sole agency. 
Prices from $10 to $25, 


JAMES S. EARLE & 5 


816 _Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 








Ww ellesiey on our certificate. Reo 


ns Sept.17. For 
catalogues phomse apply ¢ to Miss F. 


. WALSH, Prin. 


. Carlisle. ‘Penna. A Home 
Metzger Institute, School of éxcellent advantages 
for young ladies. New and commodious building, 


healthful location, and beautiful grounds. School re- 
opens Sept. 17, 1884. Miss Harriet L. Dexter, Principal. 


PENNSYLVANIA % 


CHESTER. 234 





year opens September t io. m Mili- 
tary College. Technical, Classical, English Courses. 
| SRE ae F N TS _ Ok HEED: BEATE, Free 
: 2 WESTERN RESERVE ACADEMY, 
FOR THE Hudson 


Favorite . Illustrated Dictionary, 


Containing over 32,000 Words and Phrases. 
Illustrated with 670 Engravings. A full list of 


phrases alphabetically arranged, with English trans- 
lations, and the French gives phrases spel led phoneti 
cally, 320 pages, handsomely bound in cloth. Sent 
post-paid, for 26 cents, Two-cent stamps taken. 
PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
SC Chestnut Stay ‘Philadelphia. 




















Under the one of 
Western Reserve University, of Cleveland. 
ae iEW catalo TON B.. to 


B. HOBART, Principal. __ 


rey OF THE PROT. EPISCOPAL CHURCH, 


Lecust and Juniper Sts., Phila, A.D. 1785. 


{ ee hy > year begins September . 1884. 
Bh Abbreviation# with explanations. This valuable book on 9 <7 meet Aavew ced © < leges, 
: also containg a great number of Foreign words and Scienti Se latcka beep. Of Pee ower 


School for little bo 
Applications recelvod at the Academy from Sept. 8, 
between 10 and 1 o’cl« 
JAME 


$ W. ROBINS, D. D., Head Master, 


Harry Hillman Academy, 


dM Wilkes-Barre Academy. 





By } 4 a BRATES Qiaull STS\ One of the beat Vpawwrd in the county. "ine new 
5 i} Watablished Enla: ie It ts } memorial building ready in the ght experi- 
4 larged ai ' enced and permanent teachers. Graduates admitted 
ae THE SHELDON. Improved 18 into ‘Yale, Harvard, Princeton, Lafayette, Lehigh 
| H . dese ‘Geel N. J. eet by the Sea. ee get) Aushera ae a lang board im private a er 
i Health and Pleasure Resort. 14¢ hours from New rict supervisio: on ang » $400.00 
x York; 2 trains dally: 2 hours from Philadelphia br ) Attire & win L. Scott, A.M., Prin. “Wilkes-Barre, i 
r? minutes from Long Hranc commended most mene a 
Re celebrated physicians, Ocean w ater end electric baths, Bridgeton, 
J celeb can water and electric bath, EST JERSEY ACADEMY, 
Wondersut Gowns armstan opr ing. High, dry land ; air 
t 


filled with the mingled ozone from the pines an and a cold 


breezes from thesea. Per, Serwenage. No 


somest yet issued at a low price. 
16m0, 838 
Sent by mail, 


“A great and noble work, rich in information, elo- 
quent and rary Wor + 9 style, earnestly devout in ‘feel- 


One volume, 
es, Brevier type. Cloth, 50 cents. 
postpaid, on receipt of 60 cents. 
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ness and English Departments. t SEN ~~ 


aration for college. Commercial arithmetic, 


rapid calculation and business correspondence a spe- 
mosquitoes. Terma m rate. ne cll thew . Cir- cialty. Candidates for the Christian ministry invited 
culars. W eLoomeE FE. SHELDON, % wher and } Tanager. to correspond. Academy entirely renovated. Excel- 
i} } lent board. Single bade. Good boating and beautiful 
grounds; Ifacres. Special terms toclergymen. For 
ry ‘Geikie's Life and Wards of Christ. wlars and terms a dress Caleb Allen, B.A. (Eng.). 
} —E _ — = 
+} nd Words of Christ. Cunningham 
am te D.D. New and cheaper edition, the hand- 
; 


National Schoolof Elocution and Oratery 


1416 and 1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
Dr. EDWARD BROOKS, A.M., President. 
Class and private instruction. Morning, afternoon, 





evening, and Saturday classes. 

ing.”’— meee <I Work | Classes for gentlemen, ladies, youth, and children. 
B) “A work e ofkigantic industry, and, what ios the a; Classes for clergymen, lawyers, publie speakers, 

i point, it br es the spirit of true faith in Christ. | and public readers. 
: rejoice at 8 a magnificent creation pues eer a Courses in Elocution, Oratory and Literature, 
the extent of reading it shows.” rn. Dar SONDI ic E Hy be and special courses. Catalogue containing 
e) oe a deh -$ the civilization oft Christ's tine snd | full information sent free upon application. 
| = country eikie's book is admirable. His archaic 1, Sunday-school i Sarwiabs pone reparation for their work, 2. Young can 

! f Sey bo the uct of a : {appears si Whom BOs tians hereafter to be teachers. Al Christ a desirous of studying the Bible. 

eed this . Tt is ody ses of the | 9, 300 Members Enrolled. Next term begins Noy, 1 A Enrollment books now open. 
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THE PENN PUBLISHING CO., 








THE LIFE OF TRUST. 


Boing 2 Narrative ot the Lord’s 





cloth binding, reduced from $2.00 to 60 cents, 
Postage l0c. extra. 

George Muller is one of the most remarkable men 
ofthe century. The work which he has accomplished 
is without its paralle] in all past history—it certainly 
is worth the study of all who aspire to a knowledge of 
the world’s forees, and the progress of mankind. 
Galileo discovered that “ the world moves,” and New- 
ton the force that moves the world,—Muller has in 


the power of faith is as real, while more 
any other in God's creation. This‘ Life ef 'Trus' 1 
thrilled, inspired, and moulded the pre of tens a 
thousands, and long will continue 80 to do. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING ©O., 


tent, ys 


AMES A. WORDEN, 1334 ¢ Chestnut Sts Phila. 








EDUCATIONA Le 





=) WEALTH SEH00 PARK 


IRLS. 


_MEIGHTS SEMINARY, 
ROVE, N 











Military Institute. 
for circulars with terms, { 


eepsie Y. 
Pennies limited. a Send for i 
studi Dr. C. B. Warring, Principal. } 


es, and references. 





VERY 0 E STUDYING MUSIC WILL GET | 





PARK INSTITUTE, RYE, N. Y. 


Select Family Scheel fer Bo 
on fur Business or College. ‘Prinelpal—Rev. 
rh RATH BUN, M. A., 8. a 
VELL SEMINARY (LATE AT TIOGA), 
1700 Sammer St. adies and Misses. 
offers a special reduction 


Prepar 
SCO 


In view of the removal 


pcented oy Chartered by William Penn. 

bE sgh for xy} teehni schools and com- 
me 1 life. Boys of average ability can enter at 
eight. The next year wpe 9th month, i8th. The 
Head Master will be at the school daily between 9 





802 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


RUCBY ACADEMY, 


Lecust St. il 
for business or a inn pe in & 


MR. MARTIN'S SCHOOL, 


a 





H 
West Chestnut Street Institute, Suncor tor 
Young Ladies and Little Girls. Twelfth year begins 
Sept. 17, at 4035 Chestnut St., West Philadelphia. ‘or 
circulars address the Prin., Mrs. J. A. BOGARDUS 


HOLLIDAYSBURG (Pa.) SEMINARY. 


A Home School for Young Ladies. Beautifully situ- 
ated in the heart of the Alleghanies. Pure air and 


PRINC IPAL, 





PHILADELPHIA \ SEMINARY. Boarding and 
Day School for young ladies and little girls, No. 1325 
North Broad Street, agg hia. Will begin its 
4th year September 1 nate and 





1, from oth pa AY sth to Se ee Address 
RICHARD M. JONES, M.A., Head Master 


For 
informaticn address REBECCA E. JUD 
At home Mondays. 





“Wiis Gandy Gahool Times intends admit only advertisemen’ 


ts that are 
publiaher will ref refund to subscribere any money that they lose 





Students” ~ Ay 


trustworthy. Should, however, an edvertisement of a party not in good stamding be inadvertently Iusertea, - = 


CHAMPION W CITY W COLLEGES 
+ co 


NSOLIDATEDSa 
Row’s Actual Business College, 
H. M. ROW, Principal. 
Williss College of Short-Hand, 
F. W. WILLISS, Principal. 





802 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. pedstan al Wetrencon addres MISS rial “A, RICE. “Grejusles ere experts.” ineth canon, ‘No Vac Vacation: 
, h Phila , wie Send stamp for circulars. Springfield, O 
_T. B. Hagstoz & Co., ie tel Toki making « mpectal in Palle | BUAIRSVILLE, (Pe, LADIES SEMI | 


~ STAMMERING CURED. 


“RESULTS PERMANENT.” 


This is to certify that we were perfectly cured of 
a gg in a few weeks, and cordially recommend 


Mr. OHNSTON, 1033 Spring Garden 
j George Muller, written by ore OR ithe valuable information free in the new Illustrated » ., to those afflictec ™m. Gelberaan: 15 
i introduetion wy Dr. Francis’ W ay land. “hew | Calendar. E. Toureer, Boaton. “ 3903 Locust Street, Opens September 8. S ty Pht St.; Wm. Ellis, 3338 Chestnut St. ; Frank 
| edition, including his visit to America. rN 


Donaldson, 2003 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


> BEST TEACHERS, aca vowsicr, 


promp tly, rovided for Families, Schools, Colleges 
Skille eachers supplied with Positions. 
Ganeinee of Good Schools free to Parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, ete, 





J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
i gome sense found anew the very source of that which | of 25 per cent. to students ——_ this year. {| water. pecial attention given tothe health, manners AMERIC AN Se HOOL Angrrvors,? 7 East Mth St., N. » 4 
t Newton discovered and whose working Galileo =. Send for cireular and full parti culars, and Sioa of the pupils. For particulars,applytothe = - f i 
- an Reg wor Rnd sg tg Ry mees of th ——_— | Rev. D. W. Poor, Dt Philadelphia, an tothe ‘ 
ruths mo after M. PENN, CHARTE Rev. TCHCOCK, D.D. t 
4 well as thé most mysterious in the universe, and at : South * RTER ot v. R.S - AI H D D y { THE PENN PUBLISHING . ee 


Make purchases of all kinds of books for per- 
sons not able to visit the city for themselves, 
Correspondence invited. 
802 Chestnut St., ee eee Pa. 

















